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8 QO r LAND. 


1 H AD . to viſit the Hebrides, or- 
Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, ſo long, 
that J ſcarcely remember how the wiſh was 
originally excited; and was in the Autumn 
of the year 1753 induced to undertake the 
journey, by finding in Mr. Boſwell a m- 
panion, whoſe acuteneſs would help my 
inquiry, and whoſe gaiety of converſation 
and civility of manners are ſufficient to 

B counteract 
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counteract the inconveniencies of travel, 


in countries leſs hoſpitable than we have 


paſſcd. 


On the eighteenth of Auguſt we left 
Edinburgh, a city too well known to admit 
deſcription, and directed our courſe north- 
ward, along the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, 
accompanied the firſt day by another 
gentleman, who could ſtay with us only 
long enough to ſhew us how much we loſt 
at ſeparation. 


As we croſſed the Frith of Forth, our 
curioſity was attracted by Inch Keith, a 


| ſmall iſland, which neither of my compa- 
nions had ever viſited, though, lying 


within their view, it had all their lives ſo- 


| licited their notice. Here, by climbing 


with ſome difficulty over ſhattered crags, 
we made the firſt experiment of unfre- 
quented coaſts. Inch Keith is nothing 
more than a rock covered with a thin 
layer 
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Rer. of earth, not wholly bare of graſs, 
and very fertile of thiſtles. © A ſmall herd 
of cows' grazes atinually upon” it in the 


ſammer. It feerns never to bare afforded 
to man or beaſt a Fernen babitadon. 


31 * Ty 112 


"We found only the ruins of a fil fett 8 


not ſo injured by time but that i it might 
be eaſily reſtored to its former ſtate. It 


ſeems never to have been intended as a | 


place of ſtrength, nor was built to endure 


a ſiege, but merely to afford cover to a few 


ſoldiers, who perhaps had the charge of a 
battery, or were ſtationed to give ſignals 
of approaching danger. There is there- 
fore no proviſion of water within the walls, 
though the ſpring is ſo near, that it migh 
have been eaſily encloſed. One of the 
ſtones had this inſcription : © Maria Reg. 
* 1564.” It has probably been neglected 
from the time chat the N N had 
the ſame king. 


B 2 Me 
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We left this little iſland , with our 
thoughts employed awhile, on the different 
appearance that it would have made, if 
it had been placed at the ſame diſtance 
from London, with the ſame facility of 
approach ; with what emulation of price 
a. few rocky acres would have, been. pur- 
chaſed, and with what expenſive induſtry. 


they would have been cultivated and 
adorned. | | 


When we 1 we N our chaiki 
. and paſſed through Kinghorn, Kir- 
kaldy, and Cowpar, places not unlike the 
ſmall or ſtraggling market-towns in thoſe 
parts of England where commerce and 
manufactures have * yet ee opus 
lenge- 1 | 


Thank v We were yet. in the inſt popu- 
bus part of Scotland, and at ſo ſmall a 
diſtance from the capital, we, met few paſ- 
ſengers. 


* | The 
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The roads are neither rough nor dirty . 
and it affords a ſouthern ſtranger a new - 
kind of pleaſure to travel ſo commodiouſly 
without the interruption of toll. gates. 
Where the bottom is rocky, as it feems 
commonly to be in Scotland, a fmooth - = 
way is made indeed with great labour, but 
it never wants repairs; ad in thoſe parts 
where adventitious materials are neceſſary, 
the ground once conſolidated is rarely 
broken; for the inland commerce is not 
great, nor are heavy commodities often 
tranſported otherwiſe than by water. The 
carriages in common uſe are ſmall carts, 
drawn each by one little horſe; and a man 
ſeems to derive ſome degree of dignity 
and importance from the reputation of 
17 a two-horſe cart. 


1 ANDREWS. 


4, 1 nn; * ſomewhat late we came to 
St. Andrews, a city once archiepiſcopal ; 4 
1 353 where 
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where that univerſity ſtill ſubſiſts in which 

philoſophy was formerly taught by Bucha- 

nan, whoſe name has as fair a claim to 
immortality as can be conferred by modern 
latinity, and perhaps a fairer than the in- 
ſtability of vernacular languages admits. 
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We found, that by the interpoſition of 
ſome inviſible friend, lodgings had been 


provided for us at the houſe of one of the 


profeſſors, whole eaſy civility quickly made 


us forget that we were ſtrangers ; and in 


the whole time of our ſtay we were gra- 


tified by every mode of kindneſs, and en- 
tertained with all the elegance of ettergd | 
| OY = | 


In the morning, we 00 to > peratablece 
a city, which only hiſtory ſhews to have 
once flouriſhed, and ſurveyed the ruins of 
ancient magnificence, of which even the 


' ruins cannot long be viſible, unleſs ſome 
care be taken to preſerve them; ànd where 
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is the pleaſure of preſerving ſuch mournful 


memorials? They have been till very lately 
ſo much neglected, that every man carried 


away the ſtones who fancied that he wanted 
them. 


The cathedral, of which the foundations 
may be ſtill traced, and a ſmall part of the 
wall is ſtanding, appears to have been a 
ſpacious and majeſtick building, not un- 
ſuitable to the primacy of the kingdom. 
Of the architecture, the poor remains can 
hardly exhibit, even to an artiſt, a ſuffi- 


cient ſpecimen. It was demoliſhed, as is 


well known, in the tumult and violence of 
Knox's reformation. 


Not far from the cathedral, on the mar- 
gin of the water, ſtands a fragment of the 
| caſtle, in which the archbiſhop anciently 


reſided. It was never very large, and was 


built with more attention to ſecurity than 
pleaſure. Cardinal Beatoun is ſaid to have 


B 4 had 
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had workmen employed in improving its 
_ fortifications at the time when he was mur- 
dered by the ruffians of reformation, in the 
manner of which Knox has given what he 
himſelf calls a merry narrative. 


The change of religion in Scotland, 
eager and vehement as it was, raiſed an 
epidemical enthuſiaſm, compounded of ſul- 
len ſcrupulouſneſs and warlike ferocity, 
which, in a people whom idleneſs reſigned 
to their own thoughts, and who, converſing 
only with each other, ſuffered no dilution 
of their zeal from the gradual influx of 
new opinions, was long tranſmitted in its 
full ſtrength from the old to «he young, 
but by trade and intercourſe with Eng- 
land, is now viſibly abating, and giving 
way too faſt to their laxity of practice 
and indifference of opinion, in which men, 
not ſufficiently inſtructed to find the middle 
point, too eaſily ſhelter themſelves from 


rigour and reſtraint, 0 
The 
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The city of St. Andrews, when it had 
loſt its archiepiſcopal preeminence, gra- 
dually decayed : One of its ſtreets is now 
loſt; and in thoſe that remain, there is the 
ſilence and ſolitude of inactive 1 
N gloomy depppulatiane. uiohiih ai T 
: The CEE. Srl a 5 wrong * 
liſted of three colleges, but is now reduced 
to two; the college of St. Leonard being 
lately diſſolved by the ale of its buildings 
and the appropriation of its revenues to ihe 
profeſſors of the two ; others... The. chapel 
of the alienated college is yet ſtanding, a 

fabrick not- inelegant of external ſtructure; 

but 1 was always, by ſome civil excuſe, 
hindred trom entering it., Jie decent at- 
tempt, as I was ſince. told, has been made 


"Fr wx 


to convert. it into a kind. of green-houfe, 
by planting its ares with ſhrubs, This 
new method of gardening is vnſuccels- 
ful; the plants do not hicherto, proſper. 
To. Phat uſe it will next be put I have no 
_ B 5 "pleaſure 
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Pleaſure in conjecturing. It is ſomething 
that its preſent ſtate is at leaſt not oſtenta- 
tiouſiy diſplayed. Where there is yet 
Thane, there! t in time be virtue. F 


10 


The diſtolution 1 90 3 
was doubtleſs neceſſary; but of that neceſ- 


"<Sty there is reaſon to complain. It is 


ſurely not without juſt reproach, that a 
nation, of which the commerce is hourly 
extending, and the wealth encreaſing. de- 
nies any participation of its proſperity to 
its literary ſocieties; and while its mer- 
chants or its nobles are raiſing palaces, ſuf- 
fers its univerſities to moulder into duſt. oh 


Of the two colleges yet ſtanding, one is 
by the inſtitution of its founder appro- 
priated to Divinity. It is ſaid; to be ca- 
pable of containing fifty ſtudents; ; but more 
than one muſt occupy a chamber. The 
library, which is of late erection, is not 


very 51 but elegant and luminôus. 
The 


* 
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The doctor, by whom it was ſhewn, 
hoped to irritate or ſubdue my Engliſh va- 
nity by telling me, that we had no ſuch 
repoſitory of books in England. 


Saint Andrews ſeems to be a place emi - 
nently adapted to ſtudy and education, 


being ſituated in a populous, yet a cheap 


country, and expoſing the minds and man- 
ners of young men neither to the levity - 
and diſſoluteneſs of a capital city, nor to 
the groſs luxury of a town of commerce, 
places naturally unpropitious to learning; 
in one the deſire of knowledge eaſily gives 


way to the love of pleaſure, and in the 


other, is in danger of FRO to the love 
of money. 


The ſtudents however are repreſented 
as at this time not exceeding . a hun- 
dred. Perhaps it may be ſome obſtruc- 


tion to their increaſe that there is no 
epiſcopal chapel in the place. I ſaw no 


reaſon 
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reaſon. for imputing their paucity to the 
preſent profeſſors; nor can the expence of 
an academical education be very reaſon- 
ably objected. A ſtudent of the higheſt 
claſs may keep his annual ſeſſion, or as 
the Engliſh call it, his term, which laſts 
ſeven months, for about fifreen pounds, 
and one of lower rank for leſs than ten ; 
in which board, lodging, and inſtruction 
are all included. 


The chief magiſtrate reſident in the uni- 
verſity, anſwering to our vice- chancellor, 
and to the refor magnificus on the conti- 

nent, had commonly the title of Lord 
Rector; but being addreſſed only as 
Mr. Rector in an inauguratory ſpeech by the 
preſent chancellor, he has fallen from his 
former dignity of ſtyle. Lordſhip was very 
liberally annexed by our anceſtors to any 
ſtation or character of dignity : They ſaid, 
the Lord General, and Lord Ambaſſador ; ſo 


we (till 288 my Lord, to the judge upon the 
circuit, 


, 5 
) 
- 
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circuit, and yet retain in our Liturgy the 
Lords of the Council. 


In walking among the ruins of reli- 
gious buildings, we came to two. vaults 
over which had formerly ſtood: the houſe 
of the ſub-prior. One of the vaults was 
inhabited by an old woman, who claimed 
the right of abode there, as the widow of 
a man whoſe anceſtors had poſleſſed the 
ſame gloomy manſion for no leſs than four 
generations. The right, however it began, 
was conſidered as eſtabliſhed by legal pre- 
ſcription, and the old woman lives undiſ- 
turbed. She thinks however that ſhe has 
a claim to ſomething more than ſuffer- 
ance; for as her huſband's name was 
Bruce, ſhe is allied to royalty, and 
told Mr. Boſwell that when there were 


Perſons of quality in_the place, ſhe was 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome notice ; that indeed 


ſhe is now 2 but ſhe ſpins a 
thread, 


— 
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thread, has the company of her cat, and 
is troubleſome to nobody. 


Having now ſeen whatever this ancient 
city offered to our curioſity, we left it 
with good wiſhes, having reaſon to be 
highly pleaſed with the attention that was 
paid us. But whoever ſurveys the world 
muſt ſee many things that give him pain, 
The kindneſs of the profeſſors did not 
contribute to abate the - uneaſy remem- 
rance of an univerſity ' declining, a college 
alienated," and a church prdfaned and 
haſtening to the ground. ; 


St. Andrews indeed has formerly ſuf- 
fered more atrocious ravages and more 
extenſive deſtruction, but recent evils 
affect with greater force. We were re- 
conciled to the ſight of archiepiſcopal 
ruins. The diſtance of a calamity from 
the preſent time ſeems to preclude the 
19 95101 Si mind 
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mind from contact or ſympathy. Events 
long paſt are barely known; they are not 
conſidered. We read with as little emo- 
tion the violence of Knox and his fol- 
lowers, as the irruptfons of Alatic and the 
Goths. Had the univerſity been deſtroyed 
two centuries ago, we ſhould not have re- 
gretted it; but to ſee it pining in decay 
and ſtruggling for life, fills the mind with 
inovrnful' images and ineffectual) wiſhes. | 
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As we knew ſorrow and wiſhes to be 
vain, it was now our buſineſs to mind our 
way. The roads of Scotland afford little 
diverſion to the traveller, who ſeldom fees 
himſelf either encountered or overtaken, 
and who has nothing to contemplate but 
grounds that have no viſible boundaries, 
or are ſeparated by walls of looſe ſtone. 
From the bank of the Tweed to St. An- 

| drews 
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drews I had never ſeen a ſingle tree, 
which I did: not believe to have grown 
up far within the preſent century. Now 
and then about a gentleman's houſe ſtands 
a ſmall plantation, which in Scotch is 
called a policy, but of theſe there are few 
and thoſe few all very young. The va- 
riety of ſun and ſhade is here utterly un- 
known. There is no tree for either ſhgl- 


ter or timber. The oak and the thorh is 


equally a ſtranger, and the whole coun- 
try is extended in uniform nakedneſs, ex- 
cept that in the road between , Kirkaldy 


and Cowpar, I paſſed for a few yards 


between two hedges. A tree might be a 
ſhow in Scotland as a horſe in Venice. 


Alt St. Andrews Mr. Boſwell found only 
one, and recommended it to my notice; 1 


told him that it was rough and low, or 
looked as if I thought fo. This, ſaid he, is 
nothing to another a few miles off. L was 
ſtill leſs delighted to hear that ;nother tree 
was not to be ſeen nearer,” Nay; ſaid a 

= gentleman 
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gentleman that ſtood by, I know but of 
this and that tree in the county. 


The Lowlands of Scotland had once un- 
doubtedly an equal portion of woods with 
other countries. Foreſts: are every where 
gradually diminiſhed, as architecture and 
cultivation prevail by the increaſe of peo- 
ple and the introduction of arts. But I 
believe few regions have been denuded like 
this, where many centuries muſt have 
paſſed in waſte without the leaſt thought 
of future ſupply. Davies obſerves in his 
account of Ireland, that no Iriſhman had 
ever planted an orchard. For that neg- 
ligence ſome excuſe might be drawn from 
an unſettled ſtate of life, and the inſtabi- 
lity of property ; bur in Scotland poſſeſſion 
has long been ſecure, and inheritance re- 
gular, yet it may be doubted whether be- 
fore the Union any Lowlander between 


Edinburgh and England had ever ſet a 
tree. | 


Of 
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+ Of this improvidence no other account 
can be given than that it probably began 
in times of tumult, and continued becauſe 
it had begun. Eſtabliſhed cuſtom is not 
eaſily broken, till ſome great event ſhakes 
the whole ſyſtem of things, and life ſeems 
to recommence upon new principles, That 
before the union the Scots had little trade 
and little money, is no valid apology ; for 
plantation is the leaſt expenſive of all me- 
thods of improvement. To drop a ſeed 
into the ground can coſt nothing, and the 
trouble is not great of protecting the 
| young, plant, till it is out of danger; 
though it muſt be allowed to have ſome 
difficulty in places like theſe, were they 


have neither wood for paliſades, nor thorns 
for hedges. 


Our way was over the Firth of Tay, 
where, though the water was not wide, we 
paid four ſhillings for ferrying the chaiſe. 
In — the neceſſaries of life are eaſily 

procured, 
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procured, but ſuperfluities and clegancies 


are of the fame price at leaſt as in Eng- 
land, and therefore may be dender as 


wen Neat. 1 1 81 


We el a. while: at Dundee, hl 
remember nothing remarkable, and mount- 
ing our chaiſe again, come about the cloſe 
of the day to Aberbrothick. 


MES 


1 © The monaſtery of Pines is. of 


great. renown- in the hiſtory of Scotland. 
Its ruins afford ample teſtimony of its an- 
cient magnificence : Its extent might, I 
ſuppoſe, eaſily be found by following the 
walls among the graſs and weeds, and 
its height is known. by ſome parts yet 
ſtanding. The arch of one of the gates 
is entire, and of another only ſo ſar di- 
lapidated as to diverſify the appearance, A 
ſquare apartment of great loftineſs i is yet 
ſtanding; its uſe T could not conjecture, 


as its elevation was very diſproportionate 


to 
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to its area, Two corner towers, particu- 
larly attracted our attention. Mr. Boſwell, 
whoſe inquiſitiveneſs is ſeconded by great 
activity, ſcrambled in at a high window, 
but found the ſtairs within broken, and 
could not teach the top. Wer the other 


Wente climbed it, but we did not 
immediately diſcern the entrance, and as 
the night was gathering upon us, thought 
proper to deſiſt. Men {killed in architec- 
ture might do what we did not attempt: 
They might probably form an exact 
groundplot of this venerable edifice. They 
may from ſome parts yet ſtanding conjec- 
ture its general from, and perhaps by com- 
paring it with other buildings of the ſame 
kind and the ſame age, attain an idea very 
near to truth. I ſhould ſcarcely have re- 
gretted my journey, had it afforded no- 
thing more than the ſight of Aberbrothick. 


, 2 217 2 
MON. 
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MONTROSE. 


"Leaving: theſe fragments of nile] 
we travelled on to Montroſe, which we ſur- 
veyed in the morning, and found it well 
built, airy; and clean. The townhouſe is 
a handſome fabrick with a portico. We 
then went to view the Engliſh chapel, and 
found a ſmall church; clean to a degree 
unknown in any other part of Scotland; 
with commodious galleries, and what was 
yet leſs expected, with an organ. 


At our inn we did not find a reception 
ſuch as we thought proportionate to the 
commertiatopuleti ce of the place; but Mr. 
Boſwell deſired me to obſerve that the inn 
keeper was an Engliſhman, and I then de- 

fended him as well as I could. 


When I had proceeded thus fal, 1 had 
opportunities of obſerving what I had he-- 
ws | ver 
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ver heard, that there are many beggars in 
Scotland, In Edinburgh the proportion is, 
I think, not leſs than in London, and in 
the ſmaller places it is far greater than in 
Engliſh towns of the . ſame, extent. It 
muſt, however, be allowed that they are 
not importunate, nor clamorous. They 
ſolicit ſilently, or very modeſtly, and there- 
fore though their behaviour may . ſtrike 
with more force the heart of a ſtranger, 
they are certainly in danger of miſſing. 
the attention of their countrymen. Novelty 


has always ſome power, an unaccuſtomed 
mode of begging excites an unaccuſtomed 
degree of pity. But the force of novelty 
is by its own nature ſoon at an end; the 
efficacy of outcry and preſeverance is per- 
manent and certain. 


The road from Montroſe exhibited a 
continuation of the ſame appearances. The 
country is ſtill naked, the hedges are of 


ſtone, and the fields ſo generally plowed 
that 
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that it is hard to imagine where graſs is 
found for the horſes that till them. The 
| harveſt, which was almoſt rIPE, appeared 
very plentiful. 


Early in the afternoon Mr. Boſwell ob- 
ſerved that we were at no great diſtance 
from the houſe of lord Monboddo. The 
magnetiſm of his converſation eaſily drew 
us out of our way, and the entertainment 
which we received would have been a ſuf- 


ficient recompence for a much greater de-. 
viation. , | 


The roads beyond Edinburgh, as they 
are leſs frequented, muſt be expected to 
grow gradually rougher; but they were 
hitherto by no means incommodious. We 
travelled on with the gentle pace of a 
Scotch driver, who having no rivals in ex- 
pedition, neither gives himſelf nor his 
horſes unneceſſary trouble, We did not 
affect the impatience we did not feel, but 


were 
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were ſatisfied with the company of each 
other as well riding in the chaiſe, as ſitting 
at an inn. The night and the day are 
equally ſolitary and equally fafe ; for where 
there are ſo few travellers, why ſhould there 


| be robbers. 


A B ERDE E N. 


We came ſomewhat late to Aberdeen, 


and found the inn ſo full, that we had 
ſome difficulty in obtaining admiſſion, till 
Mr. Boſwell made himſelf known: His 
name overpowered all objection, and we 
found a very good houſe and civil treat- 
ment. 


I received the next day a very kind let - 
ter from Sir Alexander Gordon; whom I 
had formerly known in London, and after 
a ceſſation of all intercourſe for hear twen- 
ty years found here profeſſor of phyſic 
in the King's College. 


Such unexpected 
renewals 


4M 
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renewals of acquaintance may be num- 
bered among the moſt pleaſing incidents 
of life. | 


The knowledge of one profeſſor ſoon 
procured me the notice of the reſt, and I 
did not want any token of regard, being 
conducted wherever there was any thing 


which 1 deſired to ſee, and entertained at 


once with the novelty of the place, and the 
kindneſs of communication. 


To write of the cities of our own iſland 
with the ſolemnity of geographical deſcrip- 
tion, as if we had been caſt upon a newly 
diſcovered coaſt, has the appearance of 
very frivolous oftentation ; yet as Scot- 
land 1s little known to the greater part 
of thoſe who may read theſe obſervations, 
it is not ſuperfluous to relate, that under 
the name of Aberdeen are compriſed two 
towns ſtanding about a mile diſtant from 


1 9 . each 
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each other, but governed, I think, by the 
lame magiſtrates. 


Old Aberdeen is the ancient epiſcopal - 
City, in which are till to be ſeen the re- 
mains of the cathedral. It has the ap- 
pearance of a town in decay, being built 
in times when commerce was yet unſtudi- 
ed, with very little attention to the com- 
modities of the harbour. 


New Aberdeen has all the buſtle of pro- 
ſperous trade, and all the ſhew of increaſ- 
ing opulence. It is built by the water- 
ſide. The houſes are large and lofty, and 
the ſtreets ſpacious and clean. They build 
almoſt wholly with the granite uſed in the 
new pavement of the ſtreets of London, 
which is well known not to want hardneſs, 
yet they ſhape it eaſily. It is beautiful 
and mult be very laſting. 


What 


AL 
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What particular parts of commerce are 


chiefly exerciſed by the merchants of _ 


Aberdeen, I have not inquired. The 
manufacture which forces itſelf upon a 
ſtranger's eye is that of knit-ſtockings, 
on which the women of the lower claſs 
are viſibly employed. 


In each of theſe towns there is a col- 
lege, or in ſtricter language, an univer- 
ſity 3. for in both there are profeſſors of 
the ſame parts of. learning, and the col- 
leges hold their ſeſſions and confer. de- 
grees ſeparately, with total independence 
o one on the other. 


In old ens lands the King' 8 \ Col. 
lege, of which the firſt preſident was 
Hector Bece, or Boethius, who may be 
juſtly reverenced one of the revivers of 
elegant learning. When he ſtudied at 
Paris, he was acquainted with Eraſmus, 
who afterwards gave him a public teſti- 


C 2 mony | 
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mony of his eſteem, by inſcribing to him 
a catalogue of his works. The ftile of 
Boethius, though, perhaps, not always 
Tigorouſly pure, is formed with great dili- 
gence upon ancient models, and wholly 
uninfected with monaſtic barbarity. His 
hiſtory is written with elegance and vigour, 
but his fabulouſneſs and credulity are 
juſtly blamed. His fabulouſneſs, if he 
was the author of the fictions, is a fault 
for which no apology can be made; but 
his credulity may be excuſed in an age, 
when all men were credulous. Learning 
was then riſing on the world ; but ages 
ſo long accuſtomed to darkneſs, were too 
much dazzled with its light to ſee any 
thing diſtinctly. The firſt race of ſcho- 
lars, in the fifteenth century, and ſome 
time after, were, -for the moſt part, learn- 
ing to ſpeak, rather than to think, and were 
therefore more ſtudious of elegance than 
of truth. The contemporaries of Boe- 
thius thought it ſufficient to know what 

the 
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the ancients had delivered. The exa- 
mination of tenets and of facts was reſery- 
ed for another * | 


| Boethius, as preſident of the univerſity, 
enjoyed a revenue of forty. Scottiſh marks, 
about two pounds four ſhillings and fix- 
pence of ſterling money. In the preſent 
age of trade and taxes, it is difficult even 
for the imagination ſo to raiſe the value of 
money, or ſa to diminiſh the demands of 
life, as to ſuppoſe four and forty ſhillings 
a year, an honourable ſtipend ; yet it was 
probably equal, not only to the needs, 
but to the rank of Boethius, , The wealth. 
of England was undoubtedly to that of 
Scotland more than five to one, and it is 
known that Henry the eighth, among 
whoſe faults avarice was never reckoned, 

granted to Roger Aſcham, as a reward of 
his, learning, a penſion of ten pounds a 
Var. . 


„ 2 1 5 
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The other, called the Mariſchal Col- 
lege, is in the new town. The hall is large 
and well lighted. One of its ornaments 
is the picture of Arthur Johnſton, who 
was principal of the college, and who holds 
among the Latin poets of Scotland the 
next place to the elegant Buchanan. 


In the library 1 was ſhewn ſome curi- 
oſities; a Hebrew manuſcript of exquiſite 
penmanſhip, and a Latin tranſlation of 
Ariſtotle's Politicks by Leonardus Aretinus, 
written in the Roman character with nicety 
and beauty, which, as the art of printing 
has made them no longer neceſſary, are 
not now to be found, This was one of 
the lateſt performances of the traulcribers, 
for Aretinus died but about twenty years 
before typography was invented. This 
verſion has been printed, and may be found 
in libraries, but is little read; for the ſame 
books have been ſince tranſlated both by 
Vitorius and Lambinus, who lived in an 

: age 
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age more cultivated, but perhaps owed in 
part to Aretinus that they were able to 
excel him, Much is due to thoſe who 
_ firſt broke the way to knowledge, and left 
only to their ſucceſſors the taſk of ſmooth- 
ing it. | 


In both theſe colleges: the methods of 
inſtruction are nearly the ſame; the lectures 
differing only by the accidental difference 
of diligence, or ability in the profeſſors. 
The ſtudents wear, ſcarlet gowns. and the 
profeſſors. black, which is, I believe, the 
academical dreſs in all the Scottiſ5h univer- 
ſities, except that of Edinburgh, where 
the ſcholars. are not diſtinguiſhed by any 
particular habit. In the King's College 
there is kept a public table, but the ſcho- 
lars of the Mariſchal College are boarded 
in the town. The expence of living is 
here, according to the information that 1 

could obtain, ſomewhat more than at 
St. Andreu. * . 
The: 
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The courſe of education is extended to. | 
four years, at the end of which thoſe who 
take a degree, who are not many, be- 
come maſters of arts, and whoever is a 
maſter may, if he pleaſes, immediately be- 
come a doctor. The title of doctor, how- | 
ever, was for a conſiderable time beſtowed | 
only on phyſicians. The advocates are 
examined and approved by their own body; | 
the miniſters were not ambitious of titles, | 
or were afraid of being cenſured for am- 
bition ; and the doctorate in every faculty | 
was commonly given or ſold into other 
countries. The miniſters are now recon- 
eiled to diſtinction, and as it muſt always In 
happen that ſome will excel others, have In 
thought graduation a proper teſtimony of In 
uncommon abilities or acquiſitions. 


The indiſcriminate collation of degrees 
has juſtly taken away that reſpe& which 
they originally claimed as ſtamps, by which 
the literary value of men ſo diſtinguiſhed 
1 5 was 
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was authoritatively denoted. That aca- 
demical honours, or any others ſhould be 
conferred with exact proportion to merit, 
is more than human judgment or hu- 
man integrity have given reaſon to ex- 
pect. Perhaps degrees in univerſities can- 
not be better adjuſted by any general rule 
than by the length of time paſſed in the 


e 

„public profeſſion of learning. An Engliſh 
s, or Iriſh doctorate cannot be obtained by a 
n- very young man, and it is reaſonable to 
ty WJ ſuppoſe, what is likewiſe by experience 
er commonly found true, that he who is by 


age qualified to be a doctor, has in ſo 
much time gained learning ſufficient 
ave Woot to diſgrace the + or wit ſutficient 
of not to defive NE 


The Seach univerſities hold both one 


rees erm or ſeſſion in the year. That of St. 
hich undrews continues eight months, that of 
hich Aberdeen only five, from the firſt of No- 
iſhed 


ember to the firſt of April. 
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In Aberdeen there is an Engliſh chapel, 
in which the congregation was numerous 
and ſplendid. The form of public wor- 
ſhip uſed by the church of England is in 
Scotland legally practiſed in licenſed cha- 
pels ſerved by clergymen of Engliſſi or 
Iriſh ordination, and by tacit” connivance 
quietly permitted ih ſeparate congregations 
fupplied with minifters by the ſucceſſors 
of the biſhops who were 1729 ci at I 
Revolution. 1 „ 5+ üs min gate Ku 
We came to Aberdeen on Saturday Au- 
guſt 21. On Monday we were invited into 
the town-hall, where I had the freedom of 
the city given me by the Lord Provoſt. 
The honour conferred had all the de- 
corations that politeneſs could add, and 
what I am afraid I ſhould not have had to 
ſay of any city ſouth of the Tweed, I 
found no petty officer bowing for a fee. 


* © * 2 71 * 
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The parchment containing the record of 
admiſſion is, with the ſeal appending, 
faſtened to a riband and worn for one day 
by the new citizen in his hñA t. 


By a lady who ſaw us at the chapel, the 
Earl of Errol was informed of our arrival, 
and we had the: honour of an invitation to 
his ſeat, called Slanes Caſtle, as I am told 
N improperly, from the caſtle of that name, 
| HF which once ſtood at a place not far diſtant. 
5 The road beyond Aberdeen grew more 
0 ſtony, and continued equally naked of all“ 
vegetable decoration. We travelled over 
a tract of ground near the ſea, which, not 
long ago, ſuffered a very uncommon, and 
unexpected calamity. The ſand of the 
ſhore was raiſed by a tempeſt in ſuch quan- 


an eſtate was overwhelmed and loſt. Such 
and fo hopeleſs was the barrenneſs ſuperin- 
duced, that the owner, when he was re- 


quired! 


tittes, and carried to ſuch a diſtance, that 
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ruined to pay the uſual tax, deſſted rather } 
_ tareſi ign the nn. 


SLANES CASTLE. THE 
| BULLER OF BUCHAN. 


We came in the "NEG to, Slines ; 
Caſile, built upon the margin of the ſea, | 
ſo that the walls of one of the towers ſeem | 
only a continuation of a perpendicular 
rock, the foot of which is beaten by the 
waves. To walk round the houſe ſeemed 
impracticable. From the windows the eye 

wanders over the ſea that ſeparates Scot- 
land from Norway, and when the winds 
beat with violence muſt enjoy all the ter- 
rifick grandeur of the tempeſtuous ocean. 
I would not for my amuſement wiſh for 
a ſtorm; but as ſtorms, whether wiſhed or 
not, will ſometimes happen, I may ſay, 
"Nope violation of humanity, that I 
ld w:Lingly look out upon them from 
Sſanes Ca ſtle. | 


When, 


* 


| 
p 
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When we were about to take « our leave, 
our departure was prohibited by the coun- 
teſs till we ſhould have ſeen two places 
upon the coaſt, which ſhe rightly conſi- 
dered as worthy of curioſity, Dun Buy, 
and the Buller f Buchan, to which Mr. 
Boyd very kindly conducted us. 


Dun Buy, which in Erſe is ſaid to ſig- 
nify the Yellow Rock, is a double protu- 


berance of ſtone, open to the main fea on 


one ſide, and parted from the land by a 
very narrow channel on the other. It has 
its name and its colour from the dung 
of innumerable ſea-· fowls, which in the 
Spring chuſe this place as convenient for 
incubation, and have their eggs and their 
young taken in great abundance. One of 
the birds that frequent this rock has, as 
we were told, its body not larger than a 
duck's, and yet lays eggs as large as thoſe 
of a gooſe. This bird is by the inha- 

1 bitants 
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bitants named a' Coot. That which is- 
called Coot in England, is here a Cooter. 


Upon theſe rocks there was nothing that 
could long detain attention, and we ſoon 
turned our eyes to the Buller, or Bouilloir 
of Buchan, which no man can ſee with in- 
difference, who has either ſenſe of dan- 
ger or delight in rarity. It is a rock per- 
pendicularly tubulated, united on one fide | 
with a high ſhore, and on the other riſing 
ſteep to a great height, above the main 
ſea. The top is open, from which may. Ii , 
be ſeen a dark gulf of water which flows 
into the cavity, through a breach made in 
the lower part of the inclofing rock. It 
has the appearance of a vaſt well bordered 
with a wall, The edge of the Buller is 
not wide, and to thoſe that walk round, 
appears very narrow. He that ventures to 
look downward ſecs, that if his foot ſhould 
flip, he muſt fall from his dreadful ele- 


vation 


rr 
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vation upon ſtones on one ſide, or into 
the water on the other. We however 
went round, and were glad when the cir- 
cuit was compleated. | 


When we came down to the ſea,” we ſaw 
ſome. boats, and, rowers, and reſolved. to 
explore the Buller at the bottom. We 
entered the arch, which the water had 
made, and found ourſelves'in a place, which 
though we could not think ourſelves. in dan- 
ger, ye could ſcarcely ſurvey without ſame 
recoil of the mind. The baſon in, which 
we floated as nearly circular, perhaps 
thirty yards in diameter. We were in- 
cloſed by a natural wall, riſing ſteep on 
exery fide to a height which produced the 
idea of inſurmountable confinement... The 
interception of all lateral light cauſed a 
diſmal gloom. Round us was a perpen- 
dicular rock, above us the diſtant ſky, and 
below an unknown profundity of water. 


4 I had any malice againſt a wailing ſpi- 


rit, 
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cit, inftead of laying him in the Red-ſea, 
I would condemn him to reſide in 9 
Buller of Buchan. | 


But terrour without danger 1s only one 
of the ſports of fancy, a voluntary agita- 
tion of the mind that is permitted no longer 
than it pleaſes. We were ſoon at Pe 
to examine the place with minute 
ſpection, and found many cavities dich, 
as the watermen told us, went backward 
to a depth which they had never explored. 
Their extent we had not time to try; they 
are ſaid to ſerve different purpoſes. Ladies 
come hither ſometimes in the ſummer with 
collations, and ſmugglers make them ftore- 
houſes for clandeſtine merchandiſe.” It 
is hardly to be doubted but the pirates 
of ancient times often uſed tliem as maga- 


- % 1 


zines of arms, or W of N 


10 the little veſſels uſed by the damen 
rovers, the Buller may have ſerved as 
a 
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ſhelter from ſtorms, and perhaps as a re. 
treat from enemies: the entrance might 
have been ſtopped, or guarded with little. 
difficulty, and though the veſſels that 
were ſtationed within would have been bat- 
tered with ſtones ſhowered on them from 
above, yet the crews would have lain late, 

in the caverns. | 

Next morning we continued our jour- 
ney, pleaſed with our reception at Slanes 
| Caſtle, of which we had now leiſure to 
recount the grandeur and the elegance; 
for our way afforded. us few topics of con- 
verſation, The ground was neither un- 
cultivated nor unfruitful ; but it was till 
all arable, Of flocks or herds there was 
no appearance. I had now travelled two 
hundred miles in Scotland, and ſeen only 
one tree not younger than myſelf, . 
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BAMF F. 


- We dined this day at the houſe of Mr. 


Frazer of S$!reitch!on, who ſhewed us in his | 
grounds ſome ſtones yet ſtanding of a | 
druidical circle, and what I began to think | 
more worthy of notice, ſome ' foreſt trees 
of full growth. 


At night we came to Bamff, where 1 ; 
remember nothing that particularly claimed 
my attention. The ancient towns of Scot- | 


land have generally an appearance unuſual 


to Engliſhmen. The houſes, whether great 
or ſmall, are for the moſt part built of 
ſtones. Their ends are now and then next 
the ſtreets, and the entrance into them is 
very often by a flight of ſteps, which reaches 


up to the ſecond ſtory. The floor which is 


level with the ground being entered only 
by ſtairs deſcending within the houſe. 


The 
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The art of joining ſquares of glaſs with 
cad is little uſed in Scotland, and in ſome 
places is totally forgotten, The frames of 
heir windows are all of wood. They are 
Wore frugal of their glaſs than the Engliſh, 
End will often, in houſes not otherwiſe 
ean, compoſe a ſquare of two pieces, not 
Woining like cracked glaſs, but with one 
aged laid perhaps half an inch. over the 
ther. Their windows do not move upon 


0 


d Pinges, but are puſhed up and drawn 
. Poun in grooves, yet they are ſeldom ac- 


ommodated with weights and pullies. He 
hat would have his window open muſt 
old it with his hand, unleſs what may be 
ometimes found among good, contriyers, 
here be a nail which he may ſtick into a 
ole, to keep i from, falling, 427 


What cannot t be done without ſome un- 
ommon. trouble or particular expedient, 
villnot often be done at all, The incom- 
ocioulneſs of the Scotch windows keeps 

them 


| 
zi 
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them very cloſely ſhut. The neceſſity of 
ventilating human habitations had not yet | 
been found by our northern neighbours ; 
and even in houſes well built and elegantly 


furniſhed, a ſtranger may be ſometimes 


forgiven, if he allows himſelf to wiſh for 
freſher air, ets, Tt: 


| Theſe diminutive obſervations ſeem to | 
take away ſomething from the dignity of | 
writing, and therefore are never commu- | 
nicated but with hefitation, and a little fear 
of abaſement and contempt. But it muſt 
be remembered, that life conſiſts not of a 
ſeries of illuſtrious actions, or elegant en- 
joyments; the greater part of our time 
paſſes in compliance with neceſſities, in the 
performance of daily duties, in the re- 
moval of ſmall inconveniencies, in the pro- 
curement of petty pleaſures ; ; and we are 
well or ill at eaſe, as the main ſtream of 
life glides on ſmoothly, or is ruffled by 
ſmall obſtacles and frequent interruption. 
tn The 
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The true ſtate of every nation is the ſtate 
of common life. The manners of a people 


t WY irc not to be found in the ſchools of learn- 
ing, or the palaces of greatneſs, where 
tue national character is obſcured or obli. 
s erated by travel or inſtruction, by philo- 
r ſophy or vanity ; nor is public happinefs 


to be eſtimated by the afſemblies of the gay, 
or the banquets of the rich. The great 
IT maſs of nations is neither rich nor gay : 

= they whoſe aggregate conſtitutes the people 
are found in the ſtreets, and the villages, 
in the ſhops and farms; and from them 
collectively conſidered, muſt the meaſure 


or general proſperity be taken. As they 
5 approach to delicacy a nation is refined, as 
'* I their conveniencies are multiplied, a na- 
1 tion, at leaſt a commercial nation, muſt be 


denominated wealthy. 
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ELGIN. 


Finding nothing to detain us at Bamff, 8 
we ſet out in the morning, and having 
breakfaſted at Cullen, about noon came to 3 
Elgin, where in the inn, that we ſuppoſed the 
beſt, a dinner was ſet before us, which we 4 
could not eat. This was the firſt time, and 1 
except one, the laſt, that 1 found any rea- j 
ſon to complain of a Scotiſh table; and ſuch J 
diſappointments, I ſuppoſe, muſt be ex- 
pected in every country, where there is 
no great frequency of travellers. 


The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin 
afforded us another proof of the waſte. of 
reformation, There is enough. yet re- 
maining to ſhew, that it was once magni- 
ficent. Its whole plot is eaſily traced. On 
the north fide of the choir, the chapter- 
houſe, which is. roofed with an arch of 
ſtone, remains entirez and on the ſouth 
ſide, another maſs of building, which we 

could 
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could not enter, 1s preſerved by the care 
of the family of Gordon; but the body of 
the church is a maſs of fragments. 


A paper was here put into our hands, 
| which deduced from ſufficient authorities 
the hiſtory of this venerable ruin. The 
church of Elgin had, in the inteſtine tu- 
mults of the barbarous ages, been laid 
waſte by the irruption of a highland 
chief, whom the biſhop had offended ; 
"WH but it was gradually reſtored to the ſtate, 
of which the traces may be now diſcerned, 
and was at laſt not deſtroyed by the tu- 
multuous violence of Knox, but. more 
ſhamefully ſuffered to dilapidate by deli- 
berate robbery and frigid indifferenct. 
There is ſtill extant, in the books of the 
council, an order, of which I cannot re- 
member the date, but which was doubtleſs 
iſſued after the Reformation, directing that 
the lead, which covers the two cathedrals 
of Elgin and Aberdeen, ſhall be taken 


away, 
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away, and converted into money for the 
ſupport of the army. A Scotch army was 
in thoſe times very cheaply kept; yet the 


lead of two churches muſt have borne ſo } 


ſmall a proportion to any military expence, 
that it is hard not to believe the reaſon 


alledged to be merely popular, and the | 


money intended for ſome private purſe. 


The order however was obeyed; the two | 
churches were ſtripped, and the lead was ö 
ſhipped to be fold in Holland. I hope | 


every reader will rejoice that this cargo of | 


ſacrilege was loft at ſea. 


Let us not however make too much haſte 
to deſpiſe our neighbours. Our own ca- 
thedrals are mouldering by unregarded di- 
lapidation. It ſeems to be part of the deſ- 
picablephiloſophy of the time to deſpiſe mo- 
numents of ſacred magnificence, and we are 
in danger of doing that deliberately, which 
the Scots did not do but in the unſettled 


ſtate of an imperfe& conſtitution, 
| Thoſe 
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Thoſe who had once uncovered the ca- 
thedfals never wiſhed: to cover them again; 
and being thus made uſeleſs, they were firſt 
neglected, and perhaps, as the ſtone was 
wanted, afterwards demoliſhed, h 


© | Elgin ſeems a place of little trade, and 
- thinly inhabited. The epiſcopal cities of 
70 


Scotland, I believe, generally fell with their 
churches, though ſome of them have ſince 
recovered by a fituation convenient for 
commerce. Thus Glaſzow, though it has 
no longer an archbiſhop, has riſen beyond 
its original ſtate by the opulence of its. 
traders; and Aberdeen, though its ancient 
ſtock had decayed, flouriſhes by a new ſhoot 
in another place. 


mo- [In the chief ſtreet of Elgin, the houſes 
e are Wut over the loweſt ſtory, like the old 
hich Puildings of timber in London, but with 
ttled Nreater prominence ſo that there is ſome- 

imes a walk for a conſiderable length 
hoſe D under 
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under a cloiſter, or portico, which is now 
indeed frequently broken, becauſe the new 
houſes have another form, but ſeems to 
have been uniformly continued in the old 
city. 


FORES. CALDER. FORT-GEORGE. 


We went forwards the ſame day to 
Fores, the town to which Macbeth was 
travelling, when he met the weird ſiſters 
in his way. This to an Engliſhman is 
claſſic ground. Our imaginations were 


heated, and our thoughts recalled to their: 
old amuſements. 


We had now a prelude to the High- 
lands. We began to leave fertility and 
culture behind us, and ſaw for a great 
length of road nothing but heath; yet at 
Fochabars, a ſeat belonging to the duke of 
(zordon, there is an orchard, which 1n 

Scotland 
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Scotland ] had never ſeen before, with ſome 


timber trees, and a plantation of oaks. 


At Fores we found good accommoda- 


tion, but nothing worthy of particular re- 
mark, and next morning entered upon the 


road, on which Macbeath heard the fatal 
prediction; but we travelled on not inter- 
rupted by promiſes of kingdoms, and came 
to Nairn, a royal burgh, whichꝭ if once 
it flouriſhed, is now in a tate of miſerable 
decay; but I know not whether its chief 
annual magiſtrate has not ſtill the title of 
Lord Provoſt. 


At Nairn we may fix the verge of the 
Highlands; for here I firſt ſaw peat fires, 
and firſt heard the Er/e language. We 
had no motive to ſtay longer than to break- 
faſt, and went forward to the houſe of 


Mr. Macaulay, the miniſter who publiſhed 


an account of St. Kilda, and by his di- 


rection, viſited Calder Caſtle, from which 


D 2 Macbeth 
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Macbeth drew his ſecond title. It has 
been formerly a place of ſtrength. The 
draw- bridge is ſtill to be ſeen, but the 
moat is now dry, The tower is very an- 
cient: Its walls are of great thickneſs, 
arched on the top with ſtone, and ſur- 
rounded with battlements. The reſt of 
the houſe is later, though far from modern. 


We were favoured by a gentleman, who 
lives in the caſtle, with a letter to one of 
the officers at Fort George, which being 
the moſt regular fortification in the iſland, 
well deſerves the notice of a traveller, who 
has never travelled before. We went thi- 
ther next day, found a very kind recep. 
tion, were led round the works by a gen- 
tleman, who explained the uſe of every 
part, and entertained by Sir Eyre Coote, 
the governour, with ſuch elegance of con- 
verſation as left us no attention to the de- 
licacies of his t. ble. 


Of 
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Of Fort George I ſhall not attempt to 
give any account. J cannot delineate it 
ſcientifically, and a looſe and popular de- 
ſcription is of uſe only when the imagina- 
tion is to be amuſed. There was every 
where an appearance of the utmoſt neat- 
neſs and regularity. But my ſuffrage is of 
little value, becauſe this and Fort Auguſtus 
are the only garriſons that I ever ſaw. 


We did not regret the time ſpent at the 
fort, though in conſequence of our delay 
we came ſomewhat late to [nrverneſs, the 
town which may properly be called the ca- 
pital of the Highlands. Hither the inha- 
bitants of the inland parts come to be ſup- 
plied with what they cannot make for 
themſelves: Hither the young nymphs: 
of the mountains and valleys are ſent for 
education, and as far as my obſervation; 
has reached, are not ſent in vain. 


D 3 IN VER. 
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INVERNESS. 


Inverneſs was the laſt place which had 
a regular communication by high roads 
with the ſouthern counties. All the ways 
beyond it have, I believe, been made by 
the ſoldiers in this century. At Inverneſs 
therefore Cr9mwel!l, when he ſubdued Scot- 


land, ſtationed a garriſon, as at the boun- 


dary of the Highlands. The ſoldiers ſeem 
to have incorporated afterwards with the 
inhabitants, and to have peopled the place 
with an Engliſh race; for the language 
of this town has been long conſidered as 
peculiarly elegant. 


Here is a caſtle, called the caſtle of Mac- 
beth, the walls of which are yet ſtanding. 
It was no very capacious edifice, but 
ſtands upon a rock ſo high and ſteep, 


that I think it was once not aceſſible, but 


by the help of ladders, or a bridge. Over 


againſt 


7 


t 
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againſt it, on another hill, was a fort built 
by Cromwell, now totally demoliſhed ; for 


no faction of Scotland loved the name of 


Cremwell, or had any deſire to continue his 
memory. | 


Yet what the Romans did to other na- 
tions, was in a great degree done by Crom- 
well to the Scots; he civilized them by 
conqueſt, and introduced by uſeful violence 


| the arts of peace, I was told at Aber- 


deen. that the people learned from Crom- 


well's ſoldiers to make ſhoes and to plant 
kail. 


How they lived without kail, it is not 
eaſy to gueſs: They cultivate hardly any 
other plant for common, tables, and when 
they had not kail they probably had no- 
thing. The numbers that go barefoot are 
{till ſufficient to ſhew that ſhoes may be 
ſpared : They are not yet conſidered as 


neceſſaries of life; for tall boys, not other- 


D 4 wiſe: 
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wiſe meanly dreſſed, run without them in 
the ſtreets and in the iſlands; the ſons of 
gentlemen paſs ſeveral of their firſt years 
with naked feet, 


I know not whether it be not peculiar to 
the Scots to have attained the liberal, 
without the manual arts, to have excelled 
in ornamental. knowledge, and to have 
wanted not only the elegancies, but the 
conveniencies of common life. Literature 
ſoon after its revival found its way to 
Scotland, and from the middle of the fix- 
teenth century, almoſt to the middle of 
the ſeventeenth, the politer ſtudies were 
very diligently purſued, The Latin poetry 
of Deliciæ Poetarum Scotorum would have 
done honour to any nation, at leaſt till the 
publication of May's Supplement the Eng- 
liſh had very little to oppoſe, 


let men thus ingenious and inquiſitive 
were content to live in total ignorance of 
* the 
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the trades by which human wants are ſup- 
| plied, and to ſupply them by the groſſeſt 
means. Till the Union made them ac- 
quainted with Engliſh manners the cul- 
ture of their lands was-unſkilful, and their 
domeſtick life unformed ; their tables were 
coarſe as the feaſts of Eſkimeaux, and 


their houſes filthy as the cottages of Hot- 
tentots. | 


Since they have known that their condi- 
tion was capable of improvement, their 
progreſs in uſeful] knowledge has been ra- 
pid and uniform. What remains to be 
done they will quickly do, and then won- 
der, like me, why that which was ſo ne-- 
ceſſary and fo eaſy was ſo long delayed · 
But they muſt be for ever content to owe - 
to the Engliſh that elegance and culture, 
which, if they had been vigilant and active, 
perhaps the Engliſh might have oned to 
ive them. | 4 


the D 5 Here- 
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Here the appearance of life began to 
alter. I had ſeen a few women with plaids 
at Aberdecn, but at Inverneſs the High- 
land manners are common, There is 1 
think a kirk, in which only the Erſe lan- 
guage is uſed. There is likewiſe an Eng- 
liſn chapel, but meanly built, where on 
Sunday we ſaw a very decent congregation. 


We were now to bid farewel to the 
luxury of travelling, and to enter a coun- 
try upon which perhaps no wheel has ever 
rolled. We could indeed have uſed. our 
poſt chaiſe one day longer, along the mi- 
litary road to Fort Auguſtus, but we could 
have hired no horſes beyond Inverneſs, 
and we were not ſo ſparing of ourſelves, 
as to lead them, merely that we might 
have one day longer the indulgence of a 
carriage. 


At Inverneſs therefore we procured three 
horſes for ourſelves and a ſervant, and one 
more 
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more for our baggage, which was no very 
heavy load. We found in the courſe of 
our journey the convenience of having diſ- 
encumbered ourſelves, by laying aſide 
whatever we could ſpare; for it is not 
to be imagined without experience, how in 
climbing crags, and treading bogs, and 
winding through narrow and obſtructed 
paſſages, a little bulk will hinder, and a 
little weight will burthen; or how often a 
man that has pleaſed himſelf at home with 
I his own reſolution, will, in the hour of 
FF darkneſs and fatigue, be content to leave: 
behind him every thing but himſelf. + 


LOUGH NESS. 


We took two Highlanders to run beſide: 
us, partly to ſhew us the way, and partly 
to take back from the ſea-ſide the horſes, 
of which they were the owners. One of 
them was a man of great livelineſs and: 
activity, of whom his companion ſaid». 

| bs that 


** LL % 
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that he would tire any horſe in Inverneſs: 
Both of them were civil and ready - handed. 
_ Civility ſeems part of the national charac- 
ter of Highlanders. Every chieftain is a 
monarch, and politeneſs, the natural pro- 
duct of royal government, is diffuſed from 
the laird through the whole clan. But 
they are not commonly dexterous: their 
narrowneſs of life confines them to a few 


q dure little wants more than to remove 


We mounted our ſteeds on the thirteenth 
of Auguſt, and directed our guides to con 
duct us to Fort Auguſtus. It is built at 
the head of Lough Neſs, of which Zzver- 
| neſs ſtands at the outlet, The way. be- 
N tween them has been cut by the ſoldiers, 

and the greater part of it runs along a rock, 


levelled with great labour and n 
near the water- ſide. 


Moſt 


operations, and they are accuſtomed to en- 
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Moſt of this day's journey was very 

' pleaſant. ' The day, though bright, was 
not hot; and the appearance of the coun- 
try, if 1 had not ſeen the Peak, would 
have been wholly new. We went upon a 
ſurface ſo hard and level, that we had 
little care to hold the bridle, and were 
therefore at full leiſure for contemplation. 
On the left were high and ſteep rocks 
ſhaded with birch, the hardy Native of the 
North, and covered with fern or heath.. 
On the right the limpid waters of Lough 
Neſs were beating their bank, and waving 
their ſurface by a gentle agitation. Beyond 
them were rocks ſometimes. covered with 
verdure, and ſometimes, towering in hor- 
rid nakedneſs. Now and then we eſpied 
a little corn-field, which ſerved to impreſs. 
more ſtrongly the general barrenneſs. - 


Lough Neſs is about twenty-four miles 
long, and from one mile to two miles broad. 
It it remarkable that Boetbius, in his de - 
ſcription 
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| ſcription of Scotland, gives it twelve miles 
of breadth. . When hiſtorians or geogra- 
phers exhibit falſe accounts of places far 
diſtant, they may be forgiven, becauſe they 
can tell but what they are told; and that 
their accounts exceed the truth may be 
juſtly ſuppoſed, becauſe moſt men exagge- 
rate to others, if not to themſelves: but 
Boethins lived at no great diſtance; if he 
never ſaw the lake, he muſt have been very 
incurious, and if he had ſeen it, his veracity 
yielded to very ſlight temptations. 


Lough Ne, though not twelve miles 


broad, is a very remarkable diffuſion of 


water without iſlands. It fills a large hol- 
low between two ridges of high rocks, 
being ſupplied: partly by the torrents which 
fall into it on either ſide, and partly, as is 
ſuppoſed, by ſprings at the bottom. Its 


water'is remarkably clear and pleaſant, and 
is imagined by the natives to be medicinal. 


We are told, that it is in ſome places a 
70 2 | hundred 
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4 hundred and forty fathom deep, a profun- 
0 dity ſcarcely credible, and which probably 
thoſe that relate it have never ſounded. Its 
fiſh are ſalmon, trout, and pike. 


It was ſaid at fort Auguſius, that Lough 
Neſs is open in the hardeſt winters, though 
a lake not far from 1t 1s covered with ice. 

In diſcuſſing theſe exceptions from the 
| courſe of nature, the firſt queſtion is, whe- 
ther the fact be juſtly ſtated. That which 
is ſtrange is delightful, and a pleaſing: er- 

ror is not willingly detected. Accuracy of 
_ narration is not very common, and there 
are few ſo rigidly philofophical, as not to 
repreſent as perpetual, what is only fre- 
quent, or as conſtant, what is really caſual. 
If it be true that Lough Neſs never freezes, 
it is either ſheltered by its high banks from 
the cold blaſts, and expoſed only to thoſe 
winds which have more power to agitate 
than congeal; or it is kept in perpetual 
motion by the ruſh of ſtreams from the 


racks: 
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rocks that incloſe it. Its profundity though 

it ſhould be ſuch as is repreſented can have 
little part in this exemption; for though. - 
deep wells are not frozen, becauſe their- 
water is ſecluded from the external air 
yet where a wide ſurface is expoſed to the 
full influence of a freezing atmoſphere, I 
know not why the depth ſhould keep it 
open. Natural philoſophy is now one of 
the favourite ſtudies of the. Scottiſh nation, 
and Lough Neſs well deſerves to be dili- 
. gently examined. 


The road on which we travelled, and 
which was itſelf a ſource of entertainment. 
is made along the rock, in the direction of 
the lough, . ſometimes by breaking off pro- 
tuberances, and ſometimes. by cutting the 
great maſs of ſtone to a conſiderable depth. 
The fragments are piled in a looſe wall on 
either ſide, with apertures left at very ſhort - 
ſpaces, . to give a paſſage to the wintery 
Currents, Part of it is bordered with low 

| | | trees, 
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trees, from which our guides gathered 
nuts, and would have had the appearance 
of an Engliſh lane, except that an Engliſh 
lane is almoſt always dirty, It has been 
made with great labour, but has this ad- 


vantage, that it df without equal 
labour, be broken up. 


Within our ſight there were goats feed- 
ing or playing. The mountains have red 
deer, but they came not within view; and 
if what is ſaid of their vigilance and ſub- 
tlety be true, they have ſome claim to that 
palm of wiſdom, which the eaſtern philo- 
ſopher, whom Alexander interrogated, gave 
to thoſe beaſts which live furtheſt from 
men. 


Near the way, by the water fide, we 
eſpied a cottage. This was the firſt High- 
land Hut that J had ſeen; and as our buſi- 
neſs was with life and manners, we were 
willing to viſit it. To enter a habitation 
without leave, ſeems to be not conſidered 
; here 
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here as rudeneſs or intruſion. The old 


laws of hoſpitality Rill give this licence to 
a ſtranger. 


A hut is conſtructed with looſe ſtones, 
ranged for the moſt part with ſome ten- 
dency to circularity. It muſt be placed 
where the wind cannot act upon it with 
violence, becauſe it has no cement; and 
where the water will run eaſily away, be- 
cauſe it has no floor but the naked ground. 
The wall, which is commonly about ſix 
feet high, declines from the perpendicular 
a little inward. Such rafters as can be 
procured are then raiſed for a roof, and 
covered with heath, which makes a ſtrong 
and warm thatch, kept from flying off by 
ropes of twiſted heath, of which the ends, 
reaching from the center of the thatch to 
the top of the wall, are held firm by the 
weight of a large ſtone. No light is ad- 
mitted but at the entrance, and through a 
hole in the thatch, which gives vent to the 
ſmoke. This hole is not directly over the 

fire, | 
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fire, leſt the rain ſhould extinguiſh it; and 
the ſmoke therefore naturally fills the place 
before it eſcapes. Such is the general ſtrue- 
ture of the houſes ih which one of the na- 
tions of this opulent and powerful iſland has 
been hitherto content to live. Huts how- 
everare not more uniform than palaces; and 
this which we were inſpecting was very 
far from one of the meaneſt, for it was 
divided into ſeveral apartments: and its 
inhabitants poſſeſſed ſuch property as a 
paſtoral poet might exalt into riches, 


When we entered, we found an old 
woman boiling goats-fleſh in a kettle. She 
ſpoke little Engliſh, but we had inter- 
preters at hand; and ſhe was willing 
enough to diſplay her whole ſyſtem of 
economy. She has five children, of which 
none are yet gone from her, The eldeſt, 
a boy of thirteen, and her huſband, Who 
is eighty years old, were at work in the 
wood, Her two next ſons were gone to 

Inverneſs 
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Invernefs to buy incal, by which oatmeal 
is always meant. Meal ſhe conſidered as 


expenſive food, and told us, that in Spring n 
when the goats: gave milk, the children i 
could live without it. She is miſtreſs of : 


fixty goats, and I ſaw many kids in an 
encloſure at the end of her houſe. She had 
alſo ſome poultry. By the lake we ſaw a 
potatoe-garden, and a ſmall ſpot of ground 
on which ſtood four ſhucks, containing 
each twelve ſheaves of barley. She has all 
this from the labour of their own hands, 
and for what is neceſſary to be bought, her 
kids and her chickens are ſent to market. 


With the true paſtoral hoſpitality, ſhe 
aſked us to fit down and drink whiſky. 
She is religious, and though the kirk is 
four miles off, probably eight Engliſh 
miles, ſhe goes thither every Sunday. We 
gave her a ſhilling, and ſhe begged ſnuff; 
for ſnuff is the luxury of a Highland cot- 
tage. | 


Soon 
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Soon afterwards we came to the General's 
Hut, ſo called becauſe it was the temporary 
abode of Wade, while he ſuperintended 
the works upon the road. It is now a 
houſe of entertainment for paſſengers, and 
ve found it not ill ſtocked with proviſions. 


FALL OF FLIERS. 


Towards evening we croſſed, by a bridge, 
the river which makes the celebrated fall 
of Fiers. The country at the bridge 
ſtrikes the imagination with all the gloom 


and grandeur of Siberian ſolitude. The 
way makes a flexure, and the mountains, 
covered with trees, riſe at once on the left 


hand and in the front, We defired our 
guides to ſhew us the fall, and diſmounting, 
clambered over very rugged crags, till I be- 
gan to wiſh that our curioſity might have 
been gratified with leſs trouble and danger. 
We came at laſt to a place where we could 
overlook the river, and ſaw a channel torn, 

he as 


| 


perated by rocks riſing in their way, and 
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as it ſeems, through black piles of ſtone, 
by which the ſtream is obſtructed and 
broken, till it comes to a very ſteep deſcent, 
of ſuch dreadful depth, that we were na- 
turally inclined to turn aſide our eyes. 


But we viſited the place at an unſeaſon- 


able time, and found it diveſted of its 


dignity and terror. Nature never gives 
every thing at once. A long continuance 
of dry weather, which made the reſt of 
the way eaſy and delightful, deprived us 
of the pleaſure expected from the fall of 
Fiers. The river having now no water 
but what the ſprings ſupply, ſhowed us 
only a ſwift current, clear and ſhallow, 
fretting over the aſperities of the rocky 
bottom, and we were left to exercife our 
thoughts, by endeavouring to conceive the 
effe& of a thouſand ſtreams poured from 
the mountains into one channel, ſtruggling 
for expanſion in a narrow paſſage, exaſ- 


at 
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at laſt diſcharging all * violence of 
waters by a ſudden fall 9 the hor- 


N | rid chaſm. 


EE ns. 


- 


1 heiway now grew leſs eaſy, deſcending 

; by an uneven declivity, but without either 
; dirt or danger. Wedid not arrive at Fort 
Auguſtus till it was late. Mr. Boſwell, who, 
between his father's merit and his own, 
* is ſure of reception wherever he comes, 
ſent a ſervant before to beg admiſſion and 
entertainment for that night. Mr, Tra- 

paud, the governor, treated us with that 

courteſy which is ſo cloſely connected with 

the military character. He came out to 

meet us beyond the gates, and apologized 

that, at ſo late an hour, the rules of a 

garriſon ſuffered him to give us entrance 

only at the poſtern. 


FORT AUGUSTUS. 


In the morning we viewed the fort, 
which is much leſs than that of St. George, 


and 
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and is faid to be commanded by the neigh- 
bouring hills. It was not long ago taken 
by the Highlanders. But its fituation ſeems 
well choſen for pleaſure, if not for ſtrength; 
it ſtands at the head of the lake, and, by 


a ſloop of ſixty tuns, is ſupplied from In- 
verneſs with great convenience. 


We were now to croſs the Highlands 
towards the weſtern coaſt, and to content 
ourſelves with ſuch accommodations, as a 
way ſo little frequented could afford. The 
journey was not formidable, for it was but 
of two days, very unequally divided, be- 
cauſe the only houſe, where we could be 
entertained, was not further off than a 
third of the way. We ſoon came to a 
high hill, which we mounted by a military 
road, cut in traverſes, ſo that as we went 
upon a higher ſtage, we ſaw the baggage 
following us below in a contrary direction. 
To make this way, the rock has been hewn 
to a level, with labour that might have 

broken 
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broken the perſeverance of a Roman le- 
gion. 


The country is totally denuded ob its 
wood, but the ſtumps both of oaks and 
firs which are ſtill found, ſhew. that it has 
been once a foreſt of large timber. I do 
not remember that we ſaw any animals, 
but we were told that, in the mountains, 


there are ſtags, unn . and rab- 
bits. | 


We did not perceive that this tract was 
_ poſſeſſed by human beings, except that 
once we ſaw a corn field, in which a lady 
was walking with ſome gentlemen. Their 
houſe was certainly at no great diſtance, 
but ſo ſituated that we could not — it. 


Paſſing on through the drearinelh of 
ſolitude, we found a party of ſoldiers from 
the fort, working on the road, under the 
2 of a ſerjeant. We told 

E them 
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them how kindly we had been treated at 
the garriſon, and as we were enjoying the 
benefit of their labours, begged leave to 
ſhew our gratitude by a ſmall preſent. 


ANOCH. 


Early in the afternoon we came to Anoch, 
a village in Glenmolliſon of three huts, one 
of which is diſtinguiſhed by a chimney. 
Here we were to dine and lodge, and were 
conducted through the firſt room, that 
had the chimney, into another lighted by 
a {mall glaſs window. The landlord at- 
tended us with great civility, and told us 
what he could give us to eat and drink. I 
tound ſome books on a ſhelf, among which 
were a volume or more of Prideaux's Con- 
nection. 


This 1 mentioned as ſomething unex- 
pected, and perceived that I did not pleaſe 
him. I praiſed the propriety of his lan- 

3 guage, 
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guage, and was anſwered that I need not 
W for he had learned it by grammar. 

By naten oppotrunities of obſer- 
vation, I found that my hoſt's diction had 
nothing peculiar. Thoſe Highlanders that 
can ſpeak Engliſh, commonly ſpeak it 
well, with few of the words, and little of 
the tone by which a Scotchman is diſtin- 
guiſned. Their language ſeems to have 
been learned in the army or the navy, or 
by ſome communication with thoſe who 
could give them good examples of accent 
and pronunciation. By their Lowland 
neighbours they would not willingly be 
taught ; for they have long conſidered them 
as a mean and degenerate race. Theſe 
prejudices are wearing faſt away; but fo 
much of them ſtill remains, that when I 
aſked a very learned miniſter in the iſlands, 
which they conſidered as their moſt ſavage 
clans: * Thoſe, ſaid he, that live next the 
« Lowlands.” 


E 2 As 
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As we came hither early in the day, we 
had ume ſufficient to ſurvey the place. 
The houſe was built like other huts of 
looſe ſtones, but the part in Which we din- 
ed and flept was lined with turf! and wats 
tled with twigs, which Kept the earth from 
falling. Near it was a garden of turnips 
and a field of potatoes. It ſtands in a glen, 
or valley, pleaſantly watered by a winding 
river. But this country, however it may 
delight the gazer or amuſe the naturaliſt, 
is of no great advantage to its owners. Our 
landlord told us of a gentleman, who poſ- 
ſeſſes lands, eighteen Scotch miles in length, 
and three in breadth z a ſpace containing at 
leaſt a hundred ſquare Engiiſh miles. He 
has raiſed his rents, to. the danger of de- 
populating his farms, and he fells his tim- 
ber, and by exerting every art of augmen- 
tation, has obtained an yearly revenue of 
four hundred pounds, which for a hun- 
dred ſquare miles is three halfpence an 
acre. 1 N 

| Some 
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Some time after dinner we were ſurpriſ- 
ed by the entrance of a young woman, not 
inelegant either in mien or dreſs, who aſk- 
ed us whether we would have tea. We 
found that ſhe was the daughter of our 
hoſt, and defired her to make it. Her 
converſation, like her appearance, was gen- 
tle and pleaſing. We knew that the girls 
of the: Highlands are all gentlewomen, and 
treated her with great reſpect, which ſhe * 
received as cuſtomary and due, and was 
neither elated by it, nor confuſed, but re- 
paid my civilities without embaraſſment, 
and told me how much I honoured her 
country by coming to ſurvey it. 


She had been at Inverneſs to gain the 
common female qualifications, and had, 
like her father, the Engliſh pronunciation. 
I preſented her with a book, which I hap- 
pened to have about me, and ſhould” not. 
be pleaſed to think that ſhe forgets me. 


Eee =: 
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In the evening the ſoldiers, whom we 
had paſſed on the road, came to ſpend at 
our inn the little money that we had given 
them. They had the true military impa- 
tience of coin in their pockets, and had 
marched at leaſt ſix miles to find the firſt 
place where liquor could be bought. Hav- 
ing never been before in a place fo wild 
and unfrequented, I was glad of their ar- 
rival, becauſe I knew that we had made 
them friends, and to gain ſtill more of their 
good will, we went to them, where they 
were carouſing in the barn, and added 
ſomething to our former gift. All that we 
gave was not much, but it detained them 
in the barn, either merry or quarrelling, 
the whole night, and in the morning they 
went back to their work, with great indig- 
nation at the bad qualities: 1 whilky. 


We had gained ſo much the een of 
our hoſt, that, when we left his houſe in 
the morning, he walked by us a great way, 

and 
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and entertained us with converſation both 
on his own condition, and that of the 
country. His life ſeemed to be merely 
paſtoral, except that he differed from ſome 
of the ancient Nomades in having a ſettled 
dwelling. His wealth conſiſts of one hun- 
dred ſheep, as many goats, twelve milk- 
cows, and twenty-eight beeves ready for 
the drover, 


From him we firſt heard of the general 
diſſatisfaction, which is now driving the 
Highlanders into the other hemiſphere; 
and when I aſked him whether they would 
ſtay at home, if they were well treated, 
he anſwered with indignation, that no man 
willingly left his native country, Of the 
farm, which he himſelf occupied, the rent 
had, in twenty-five years, been advanced 
from tive to cWenty pounds, which he 
found himſelf ſo little able to pay, that he 
would be glad to try his fortune in ſome 
other place. Vet he owned the reaſon- 


E 4 ableneſs; 
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ableneſs of raiſing the Highland rents in a 
certain degree, and declared himſelf wil- 
ling to pay ten pounds for the ground 
which he had formerly had for five. 


Our hoſt having amuſed us for a time, 
reſigned us to our guides, The journey 
of this day was long, not that the diſ- 
tance was great, but that the way was dif- 
ficult. We were now in the boſom of 
the Highlands, with full leiſure, to con- 
template the appearance. and properties of 
- mountainous regions, ſuch as have been, 
in many countries, the laſt ſhelters of na- 
tional diſtreſs, and are every where the 
ſcenes of adventures, ſtratagems, ſurpriſes 


and plcages, 


12 3 countries are not paſſed 
but wich difficulty, not merely from the 
labour of climbing; for to climb is not al- 
ways neceſſary: but becauſe that which is 
not mountain is commonly bog, through 
which 
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which the way muſt be picked with. 
caution. Where there are hills, there is 
much rain, and the torrents pouring 
down into the intermediate ſpaces, ſeldom 
find ſo ready an outlet, as not to ſtagnate, 
till Uk wi have broken che texture of the 
ground. 
Vilnius © 

Ork the hills, which our journey offered 
py the view on either ſide, we did not take 
the height, nor did we flee any that aſto- 
niſhed us with their loftineſs. Towards 
che ſummit of one, there was a white 
dpot. which 1 ſhould have called a naked 
rock, but the guides, who had better 
Hes and were acquainted with the phæ- 
nomena of the country, declared it to be 
ſnow. It had already laſted to the end of 
Auguſt, and was likely to maintain its con- 
teſt with the ſun, till it ſhould be reinforced. 


by winter, 


The 
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The height of mountains philoſophically 
conſidered is properly computed from the 
ſurface of the next ſea; but as it affects 
the eye or imagination of the paſſenger, as 
it makes either a ſpectacle or an obſtruc- 
tion, it mult be reckoned from the place 
where the riſe begins to make a conſider- 
able angle with the plain. In extenſive 
continents the land may, by gradual ele- 
vation, attain great height, without any 
other appearance than that of a plane 
gently inclined, and if a hill placed upon 7 
ſuch raiſed ground be deſcribed, as having 
its altitude equal to the whole ſpace a- 
bove the ſea, the repreſentation will be fal- 
lacious. 


Theſe mountains may be properly enough 
meaſured from the inland baſe; for it is 
not much above the ſea. As we advanced 
at evening towards the weſtern coaſt, I did 
not obſerve the declivity to be greater 

than 
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than is neceſſary for the diſcharge of the 
inland waters. | 


We paſſed many rivers and rivulets, 
which commonly ran with a clear ſhallow 
ſtream over a hard pebbly bottom. 'Theſe 
channels, which ſeem ſo much wider than. 
the water that they convey would naturally 
require, are formed by the violence of 
wintry floods, produced by the accumu-- 
lation of innumerable ſtreams that fall. 
in rainy weather from the hills, and burſt- 
ing away with reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, make 
themſelves a paſſage proportionate to their. 
maſs. 


Such capricious. and temporary waters 
cannot be expected to produce many fiſh.. 
The rapidity of the wintry deluge ſweeps 
them away, and the ſcantineſs of the ſum- 
mer ſtream would hardly ſuſtain them. 
above the ground. This! is the reaſon why 


in 
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in fording the northern rivers, no fiſhes are 
ſeen, as in England, wandering in-the 
water, 
Of « che hitta 2 many. may be called with 
Homer $ Ida abundant in ſprings, but few 
can deſerve the epithet which he beſtows 
upon Pelion by waving their leaves. They 
exhibit very little variety; being almoſt 
wholly covered with dark heath, and even 
that ſeems to, be checked in its growth. 
What is not heath is nakedneſs, a little 
diverfified by now and then a ftream ruſh- 
| ing down the ſteep. An eye accuſtomed 


to flowery paſtures and waving harveſts 
is aſtoniſhed and repelled by this wide ex- 
tent of. hopeleſs ſterility. The appearance 
is that of matter incapable of form or 
uſefulneſs, diſmiſſed by nature from her 
care and dilinherited of her favours, left 
in its original elemental ſtate, or quickened 
only with one ſullen power of uſeleſs ve- 
 getation. | 


It 


7 
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It will very readily occur, that this uni- 
formity of barrenneſs can afford very little 
amuſement to the traveller; that it is eaſy 
to ſit at home and conceive rocks and 
heath, and waterfalls; and that theſe jour- 
neys are uſeleſs labours, which neither 

Arenen the imagination, nor enlarge 
the underſtanding. It is true that of far 
the greater part of things, we muſt content 
ourſelves. with ſuch knowledge as deſcrip- 
tion may exhibit, or analogy ſupply ; but 
it is true likewiſe, that theſe ideas are 
always incomplete, and that at leaſt, till 
we have compared them with realities, we 
do not know them to be juſt. As we lee 
more, we become poſſeſſed of more cer- 
tainties, and conſequently gain more prin- 
ciples of reaſoning, and found a wider 
baſis of m— 


Regions mountainous and wild, thinly 
inbabited, and little cultivated, make a 
| | —_—_ 
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great part of the earth, and he that has 
never ſeen them, muſt live unacquainted 
with much of the face of nature, and with 
one of the great ſcenes. of human ex- 
iſtence, 


As the day advanced towards noon, we 
entered a narrow valley not very flowery, 
but ſufficiently verdant. Our guides told 
us, that the horſes could not travel all day 
without reſt or meat, and intreated us to 
ſtop here, becauſe no graſs would be found 
in any other place. The requeſt was rea- 
ſonable and the argument cogent, We 
therefore willingly diſmounted and di- 
verted ourſelves as the place gave us op- - 
portunity. | 


I ſat down on a bank, ſuch as a writer of 
Romance might have delighted to feign. 
I had indeed no trees to whiſper over 
my head, but a. clear rivulet ſtreamed at 


my 
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my feet. The day was calm, the ait ſoft, 
and all was rudeneſs, ſilence, and ſolitude. 
Before me, and on either ſide, were high 
hills, which by hindering the eye from 
ranging, forced the mind to find enter- 
tainment for itſelf. Whether I ſpent the 
hour well J know not; for here I firſt 
conceived the thought of this narration. 
Fi inert $43 4: 5,24 W 
We were in this place at eaſe and by 
| . and had no evils to ſuffer or to 
fear; yet the imaginations excited by the 
view of an unknown and untravelled wil- 
derneſs are not ſuch as ariſe in the ar- 
tificial ſolitude of parks and gardens, a 
flattering notion of ſelf-ſufficiency, a pla- 
cid indulgence of voluntary deluſions, a 
ſecure expanſion of the fancy, or a cool 
concentration of the mental powers. The 
phantoms which haunt a deſert are want, 
and miſery, and danger; the evils. of 
dereliction ruſh upon the thoughts z man is 


made 
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made unwillingly acquainted with his own 
weakneſs, and meditation ſhews him only 
how little he can ſuſtain, and how little 
he can perform. There were. no traces 
of inhabitants, except perhaps a rude pile 
of clods called a ſummer: hut, in which 
a herdſman had reſted in the favourable 
ſeaſons. Whoever had been in the place 
where I then ſat, unprovided with provi- 
ſions and ignorant of the country, might, 
at leaſt before the roads were made, have 
wandered among the rocks, till he had pe- 
riſhed with hardſhip,” before he could 
have found either food br ſhelter. Vet 
what are theſe hiltocks to the ridges of 


Taurus, or' theſe ſpots of wildneſs to the 
Beyer o AUNETICS © 88 a! wy 
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Ie was not bog befote we were invited 

to mount, and continued our journey along 
the ſide of a lough, kept full by many 
ſtreams, which with more or leſs rapidity 
and noiſe, croſſed the road from the hills 
| On 
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on the other hand. Theſe currents, in 
their diminiſhed ſtate, after ſeveral dry 
months, afford, to one who has always 
lived in level countries, an unuſual and 
delightful ſpectacle; but in the rainy ſea- 
ſon, ſuch as every winter may be expected 
to bring, muſt precipitate an impetuous 
and tremendous flood, I ſuppoſe the way 
by which we went, is at that time impaſ- 
_ ſable. 


GLENSHEALS. 


The lough at laſt ended in a river broad 
and ſhallow like the reſt, but that it may 
be paſſed when it is deeper, there is a 
bridge over it. Beyond it is a valley called 
Glenſheals, inhabited by the clan of Mac- 
rae Here we found a village called Auk- 
naſheals, conſiſting of many huts, perhaps 
twenty, built all of dry-ſone, that i is, ſtones 
piled up without mortar. 


We 
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Me had, by the direction of the officers 
at Fort Auguſtus, taken bread for ourſelves, 
and tobacco for thoſe Highlanders who 
might ſhow us any kindneſs, We were 
now at a place where we could obtain milk, 
but muſt have wanted bread if we had not 
brought it. The people of this valley did 
not appear to know any Engliſh, and our 
guides now became doubly neceſſary as 
interpreters. A woman, whoſe hut was 
diſtinguiſhed by greater ſpaciouſneſs and 
better architecture, brought out ſome pails 
of milk. The villagers gathered about us 
in conſiderable numbers, I believe without 
any evil inteation, bur with a very ſavage . 
wildneſs of aſpect and manner. When our 
meal was over, Mr, Boſtell ſliced the 
bread, and divided it amongſt them, as he 
ſuppoſed them never to have taſted a 
wheaten loaf before. He then gave them 
little pieces of twiſted tobacco, and among 
the children we diſtributed a ſmall handful 
of halfpence, which they received with 


gr eat 
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great eagerneſs, Yet I have been fince 

told, that the people of that valley are not 
| Indigent; and when we mentioned them 
afterwards as needy and pitiable, a High. 
land lady let us know, that. we might 
ſpare our commiſeration; for the dame 
whoſe milk we drank had probably more 
than a dozen milk-cows. She ſeemed 
unwilling to take any price, but being 
preſſed to make a demand, at laſt named 
a ſhilling. Honeſty is not greater where 
elegance is leſs. One of the by-ſtanders, 
as we were told afterwards, adviſed her to 
aſk more, but ſhe ſaid a ſhilling was 
enough. We gave her half a crown, and 
I hope got ſome credit by our behaviour; 
for the company ſaid, if our interpreters 
did pot flatter us, that they had not ſeen 
ſuch a day ſince the old laird of Macleod + 
paſſed through their country. | 


The Macraes, as we heard afterwards in 
f the Hebrides, were originally an indigent 
3 and 


* 
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and ſubordinate clan, and having no farms 
nor ſtock, were in great numbers ſeryants 
to the Maclellans, Who, in the war of 
Charles the Firſt, took arms at the call of 
the heroic Montroſe, and were, in one of 
his battles, almoſt all deſtroyed. The wo- 
men that were left at home, being thus 
deprived of their huſbands, like the Sey- 
thian ladies of old, married their ſervants, 


and the Macraes became. a reste 
race. 8 


1 1 e nee 
THE HIGHLAND S. 
As we continued our journey, we were 
at leiſure to extend our ſpeculations, and 
to inveſtigate the reaſon of thoſe peculia- 
- rities by which ſuch rugged regions as 
theſe before us are generally diſtinguiſhed. 


Mountainous countries commonly con- 
tain the original, at leaſt the oldeſt race of 
inhabitants, for they are not eaſily; con- 

quered, 
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quered, becauſe they / muſt be entered by 
narrow ways, expoſed to every power of 
miſchief \ from thoſe” that occupy the 
heights; and every new ridge is a new 
fortreſs, where the defendants have again 
the ſame advantages. If the aſſailants ei- 
ther force the ſtrait, or ſtorm the ſummit,” 
they gain only ſo much ground; their 
enemies are fled to take poſſeſſion of the þ 
next rock, and the purſuers ſtand at gaze, 
knowihg heither where the ways of eſcape 
wind among the ſteeps, nor where the bog 
has firmneſs to ſuſtain them: beſides that, 
mountaineers have an agility in' climbing 
and deſcending diſtinct from ſtrength or 
courage, and Em "OP q uſe. 3 85 
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If the war be not ſoon concluded, the 
invaders are diſlodged by hunger; for in 
thoſe anxious and toilſome marches, pro- 
viſions cannot eaſily be carried, and are 
never to be found, The wealth of moun- 
tains is cattle, which, while the men ſtand 

in 


ta oe own, rom, 
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in the paſſes, the women drive away. 
Such lands at laſt - cannot repay the 
expence of conqueſt, and therefore per - 
haps have not been ſo often invaded by 
the mere ambition of dominion ; as by re- 
ſentment of robberies and inſults, or the 
deſire of enjoying in ſecurity the more 
fruitful provinces. 


As mountains are long before they are 
conquered, they are likewiſe long before 
they are civilized. Men are ſoftened by 
intercourſe mutually profitable, and in- 
ſtructed by comparing their own notions 
with thoſe of others. Thus Cæſar found 
the maritime parts of Britain made leſs 
barbarous by their commerce with the 
Gauls. Into a barren and rough tract no 
ſtranger is brought either by the hope of 
gain or of pleaſure. The inhabitants having 
neither commodities for ſale, nor money 
for purchaſe, ſeldom viſit more poliſhed 


places, or if they do viſit them, ſeldom 
return, It 
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It ſometimes happens that by conqueſt, 
intermixture or gradual refinement, the. 
cultivated parts of a country change their 
language. The mountaineers then become 
a diſtin& nation, cut off by diſſimilitude 
of ſpeech from converſation with their 
neighbours. Thus in Biſcay, the original 
Cantabrian, and in Dalecarlia, the old 
Swediſh till ſubſiſts. Thus Wales and the 
Highlands ſpeak the tongue of the firſt 
inhabitants of Britain, while the other 
parts have received firſt the Saxon, and in 
ſome degree afterwards the French, and 


then formed a third language between 
them. 112 


That the primitive manners are conti- 
nued where the primitive language is 
ſpoken, no nation will deſire me to ſuppoſe, 
for the manners of mountaineers are com- 
monly ſavage, but they are rather produced 


by their ſituation than derived from their 
anceſtors. 


Such 


Such ſeems to be the diſpoſition of man, 
that whatever makes a diſtinction produces 
rivalry. England, before other cauſes of 
enmity were found, was diſturbed for ſome 
centuries by the conteſts of the northern 
and ſouthern counties; ſo that at Oxford, 
the peace of ſtudy could for a long time 
be preſerved only by chuſing annually one 
of the Proctors from each ſide of the Trent. 
A tract interſected by many ridges of 
mountains, naturally divides its inhabit- 
ants into petty nations, which are made 
by a thouſand cauſes enemies to each other. 
Each will exalt its own chiefs, each will 
boaſt the valour of its men, or the beauty 
of its women, and every claim of ſupe- 
riority irritates: competition; injuries will 
ſometimes be done, and be more injuriouſly 
defended; retaliation will ſometimes be 
attempted, and the debt exacted with too 
much intereſt. 


In the Highlands it was a law, that if 
a robber was ſheltered from juſtice, any 
| man 
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man of the ſame clan might be taken in 
his place. This was a kind of irregular 
juſtice, which, though neceſſary in ſavage 
times, could hardly fail to. end in a feud, 
and a feud once kindled among an idle 
people with no variety of purſuits to divert 
their thoughts, burnt on for ages either 
ſullenly glowing in ſecret miſchief, or open- 
ly blazing into publick violence. Of the 
effects of this violent judicature, there are 
not wanting memorials. The cave is now 
to be ſeen to which one of the Campbells, 
who had injured the Macdonalds, retired 
with a body of his own clan. The Mac- 
donalds required the offender, and being 
refuſed, made a fire at the mouth of the 


cave, by which he and his adherents were 
ſuffocated together. 


Mountaineers are warlike, becauſe by 
their feuds and competitions they conſider 
themſelves as ſurrounded with enemies, and 


are always prepared to repel incurſions, or 
NG F. to 
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to make them. Like the Greeks in their 
 unpoliſhed ſtate, deſcribed by Thucydides, 
the Highlanders, till lately, went always 
armed, and carried their weapons to viſits, 
and to church. 


Mountaineers are thieviſh, becauſe they 
are poor, and having neither manufactures 
nor commerce, can grow richer only by 
robbery. They regularly plunder their 
neighbours, for their neighbours are com- 
monly their enemies; and having loſt that 
reverence for property, by which the order 
of civil life is preſerved, ſoon conſider all 
as enemies, whom they do not reckon as 
friends, and think themſelves licenſed to 
invade. whatever they are not obliged to 
protect. 


By a ſtrict adminiſtration of the laws, 
ſince the laws have been introduced into 
the Highlands, this diſpoſition to thievery 
is very much repreſt. Thirty years ago no 

herd 
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herd had ever been conducted through the 
mountains, without paying tribute in the 


night, to ſome of the clans; but cattle are 


now driven, and paſſengers travel without 
danger, fear, or moleſtation. 


Among a warlike people, the quality of 
higheſt eſteem is perſonal courage, and 
with the oſtentatious diſplay of courage are 
cloſely connected promptitude of offence 
and quickneſs of reſentment. The Higlh- 
landers, before they were diſarmed, were 


ſo addicted to quarrels, that the boys uſed 


to follow any publick proceſſion or cere- 


mony, however feſtive, or however ſolemn, 


in expectation of the battle, which was 
ſure to happen before the W diſ- 


perſed. 


Mountainous regions are ſometimes ſo 
remote from the ſeat of government, and 
fo difficult of acceſs, that they are very 
little under the influence of the ſovereign, 

F2 or 
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or Within the reach of national juſtice. 
Law is nothing without power ; and the 
ſentence of a diſtant court could not be 
eaſily executed, nor perhaps very ſafely 
promulgated, among men ignorantly proud 
and habitually violent, unconnected with 
the general ſyſtem, and accuſtomed to re- 
verence only their own lords. It has there- 
fore been neceſſary to erect: many particu- 
lar juriſdictions, and commit the puniſh- 
ment of crimes, and the deciſion of right 
to the proprietors of the country who 
could enforce their own decrees. It im- 
mediately appears that ſuch judges will be 
often ignorant, ard often partial; but in 
the immaturity of political eſtabliſnments 
no better expedient could be found. As 
government advances towards perfection, 
provincial judicature is perhaps m. every 
empire gradually aboliſhed. | 


_ Thoſe who had thus the diſpenſation of 
law, were by conſequence themſelves law- 
| leſs. 
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leſs. Their vaſſals had no ſhelter from 
outrages and oppreſſions; but were con- 
demned to endure, without reſiſtance, the 


caprices of wantonneſs, and the rage f 
cruelty. | 


In the Highlands, ſome great lords had 
an hereditary juriſdiction over counties; 
and ſome chieftains over their own lands 
till the final conqueſt of the Highlands 
afforded an opportunity of cruſhing all the 
local courts, and of extending the general 
benefits of equal law to the low and the 


high, in the doepeſt receſſes and obſcureſt 
corners, | 


While the chiefs had this reſemblance 
of royalty, they had little inclination to | 
appeal, on any queſtion, to ſuperior judi- 
catures. A claim of lands between two 
powerful lairds was decided like a conteſt 
for dominion between ſovereign powers. 

; They drew their forces into the field, and 


F 2 right 
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right attended on the ſtrongeſt. This was, 
in ruder times, the common practice, which 
the kings of Scotland could ſeldom con- 


trol. 


Even ſo lately as in the laſt years of 


| King William, a battle was fought at Mull- 


Ror, on a plain a few miles to the ſouth of 
Inverneſs, between the clans of Mackinio/þ 
and Macdenald of Keppoch, Col. Macde- 
nald, the head of a ſmall clan, refuſed to 
pay the dues demanded from him by Mac- 
Linlaſbd, as his ſuperior lord. They diſ- 
dained the interpoſition of judges and laws, 
and callmg each his followers to maintain 
the dignity of the clan, ſought a formal 
battle, in winch ſeveral conſiderable men 
fell on the ſide of Mackintoſh, without a 
complete victory to either. This is ſaid to 
have been the laſt open war made between 


the clans by their own authority. 


The Highland lords made treaties, and 
formed alliances, of which ſome traces may 
1 ſtill 
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| ſtill be found, and ſome conſequences ſtill - 
remain as laſting evidences of petty rega- 
lity. The terms of one of theſe confede- 
racies were, that each ſhould ſupport the 
other in the right, or in the wrong, ex- 
cept againſt the king. 


The inhabitants of mountains form di- 
ſtinct races, and are careful to preſerve _ 
their genealogies. Men in a ſmall diſtrict 
neceſſarily mingle blood by intermarriages, 
and combine at laſt into one family, with 
a common intereſt in the honour and diſ- 
grace of every individual. Then begins 
that union of affections, and co-operation 
of endeavours, that conſtitute a clan. They 
who conſider themſelves as ennobled by- 
their family, will think highly of their 

* progenitors, and they who through ſuc- 
ceſſive generations live always together in 
the ſame place, will preſerve. local ſtories 
and hereditary prejudices. Thus every 
Highlander can talk of his anceſtors, and 

F 4 recount 
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recount the outrages which they ſuffered 
from the wicked inhabitants of the next 
valley. 


Buch are the effects of habitation among 
mountains, and ſuch were the qualities of 
the Highlanders, while their rocks ſecluded 
them ſrom the reſt of mankind, and kept 
them an unaltered. and diſciiminated race. 
They are now loſing their diſtinction, and 
haſtening to mingle with the — com- 
munity. 


86. EN E I. G. 


We left Auknaſhreals and the Macraes 
in the aſternoon, and in the evening came 
to Ra:iken, a high hill on which a road is 
cut, but ſo ſteep and narrow, that it is ver 

difficult. There is now a deſign of mak- 
ing another way round the bottom. Upon 
one of the precipices, my horſe, weary with 
the ſteepneſs of the riſe, ſtaggered a little, 


— —U——ͤ— — 
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and I called in haſte to the Highlander to 
hold him. This was the only moment of 
my journey, in which I thought my nor 
endangered. 5 


Having ſurmounted the hill at laſt, we 
were told that at Glenelg, on the ſea-ſide, 
we ſhould come to a houſe of lime and 
ſlate and glaſs. This image of magnifi- 
cence raiſed our expectation. At laſt we 
came to our inn weary and peeviſh, and 
began to inquire for meat and beds. 


Of the proviſions the negative catalogue 
was very copious. Here was no meat, no 
milk, no bread, no eggs, no wine. We 
did not exprefs much ſatisfaction. Here 
however we were to ſtay. Whiſky we 
might have, and I believe at laſt they 
caught a fowl and killed it. We had ſome 
bread, and with that we prepared ourſelves 
to be comtented, when we had a very emi- 
nent proof of Highland hoſpitality. Along 
| Fs | {ome 
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ſome miles of the way, in the evening, a 
gentleman's ſervant had kept us company 
on foot with very little notice on our 
part. He left us near Glenelg, and we 
thought on h'm no more till he came to us 
again, in about two hours, with a preſent 
from his maſter of rum and ſugar. The 
man had mentioned his company, and the 
gentleman, whoſe name, I think, is Gordon, 
well knowing the penury of the place, 
had this attention to two men, whoſe 
names perhaps he had not heard, by whom 
his kindneſs was not likely to be ever re- 
paid, and who could be recommended to 
him only by their neceflities. 


We were now to examine our lodging. 
Out of one of the beds, on which we were 
to repoſe, ſtarted up, at our entrance, a 
man black as a Cyclops from the forge. 
Other circumſtances of no elegant recital 
concurred to diſguſt us. We had been 
ſighted by a at Edinburgh, with 

_ diſcouraging 
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diſcouraging repreſentations of Highland 
lodgings. Sleep however, was neceſſary. 
Our Highlanders had at laſt ſound ſome 
hay, with which the inn could not ſupply 


them. I directed them to bring a bundle 


into the room, and flept upon it in my 
riding-coat. Mr. Boſwell being more de- 
licate, laid himſelf ſheets with hay over 
and under him, and lay in linen like a 
gentleman. 


SKY. ARMID EIL. 


la the morning, September the twen- 
tieth, we found ourſelves on the edge of 
the ſea. Having procured a boat, we diſ- 
miſſed our Highlanders, whom I would 
recommend to the ſervice of any ſuture 
travellers, and were ferried over to the 
Iſle of Sky. We landed at Armidel, where 
we were met on the ſands by Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, who was at that time there 


with his lady, preparing to leave the iſland 
and reſide at Edinburgh. 


Armidel 
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Armidel is a neat houſe, built where 
the Macdonulds had once a ſeat, which. 
was burnt in the commotions that followed | 
the Revolution. The walled orchard, Which 
belonged to the former houſe, ſtill remains. 
It is well ſhaded by tall aſh. trees, of a 
ſpecies, as Mr. Janes the ſoſſiliſt informed 
me, uncommonly valuable. This planta- 
tion is very properly mentioned by Dr. 
Campbell, in his new account of the ſtate 
of Britain, and deſerves attention; becauſe 
it proves that the preſent nakedneſs of the 
Hebrides is not wholly the fault of nature. 


As we ſat at Sir Alexander's table, we 
were entertained, according to the ancient 
ufage of the North, with the melody of 
the bagpipe. Every thing in thoſe coun- 
tries has its hiſtory. As the bagpiper was 
playing, an elderly gentleman. informed 


us, that in ſome remote time, the Macdo- 


nalds of Glengary having been injured, or 
oftended by the iohabitants of Culloden, 


and 
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and reſolving to have juſtice or vengeance, | 
came to'Culloden on a Sunday, where find- 
ing their enemies at worſhip, they ſnut 
them up in the church, which they.ſet on 
fire; and this, ſaid he, is the tune that the 
piper played while they were burning. 


- .- Narrations like this, however uncertain, 
deſerve 'the notice of a traveller, becauſe 
they are the only records of a nation that 
has no hiſtorians, and afford the moſt ge- 
nuine repreſentation of the life and cha- 
racter of the ancient Highlanders. 


Under the denomination of Higblander 
are comprehended in Scotland all that now 
ſpeak the Erſe language, or retain the pri- 
mitive manners, whether they live among 
the mountains or in the iſlands; and in 
that ſenſe I uſe the name, when there is 
not ſomes apparent reaſon for making a 


In 
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In Sky I firſt obſerved the uſe of Brogues, 


a kind of artleſs ſhoes, ſtitched with thongs 


ſo looſely, that though they defend the 
foot from ſtones, they do not exclude 


water. Brogues were formerly made of 


raw hides, with the hair inwards, and 
ſuch are perhaps ſtill uſed in rude and re- 


mote parts; but they are ſaid not to laſt 


above two days. Where life is ſomewhat 
improved, they are now made of leather _ 
tanned with oak bark, as in other places, 
or with the bark of birch, or roots of tor- 

mentil, a ſubſtance recommended in defect 
of bark, about forty years ago, to the Iriſh 
tanners, by one to whom the parliament 
of that kingdom voted a reward. The 
leather of Sky is not completely penetrated 


by vegetable matter, and therefore cannot 
be very dutable. 


My inquiries about brogues, gave me. 
an carly ſpecimen of Highland informa- 


tion. 
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tion. One day I was told, that to make 

brogues wes a domeſtick art, which every 

man practiſed for himſelf, and that a pair 

of brogues was the work of an hour. I 

ſuppoſed that the huſband made brogues as 

the wife made an apron, till next day it 

was told me, that a brogue-maker was a 
trade, and that a pair would coſt half a 
crown. It will eaſily occur that theſe re- 
preſentations may both be true, and that, 
in ſome places, men may buy them, and 
in others, make them for themſelves ; but 
I had both the accounts in the ſame houſe 
within two days. 


Many of my ſubſequent inquiries upon 
more intereſting topicks ended in the like 
uncertainty. He that travels in the High- 
lands may eaſily ſaturate his ſoul with in- 
telligence, if he will acquieſce in the firſt 
account. The Highlander gives to every 
queſtion an anſwer ſo prompt and peremp- 
tory, that nen itſelf is dared into 
ſilence, 


| 
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ſilence, and the mind ſinks before the bold 
reporter in unreſiſting credulity ; but, if a 
ſecond queſtion be ventured, it breaks the 
enchantment ; for it is immediately diſ- 
covered, that what was told ſo confidently 
was told at hazard, and that ſuch fearleſſneſs 
of aſſertion was either the ſport of negli- 


gence, or the reſuge of ignorance. 


If individuals are thus at variance with 
themſelves, it can be no wonder that the ac- 
counts of different men are contradictory. 
The traditions of an ignorant and ſavage 
people have been for ages negligently heard, 
and unſkilfully related. Diſtant events 
muſt have been mingled together, and the 
actions of one man given to another. 
Thefe, however, are deficiencies in ſtory, 
for which no man is now to be cenſured. 
It were enough, if what there is yet op- 
portunity of examining were accurately 1n- 
ſpeed, and juſtly repreſented ; but ſuch is 


the laxity of Highland converſation, that 
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the inquirer is kept in continual ſuſpenſe, 
and by a kind of intellectual retrograda- 
tion, knows leſs as he hears more. 

In the iſlands the plaid is rarely worn, 
The law by which the Highlanders have 
been obliged to change the form of their 
dreſs, has, in all the places that we have 
viſtted, been univerſally obeyed, I have 
ſeen only one gentleman completely cloth- 
ed in the ancient habit, and by him it was 
worn only occaſionally and wantonly. The 
common people do not think themſelves 
under any legal neceſſity of having coats ; 
for they ſay that the law againſt plaids was 
made by Lord Hardwicke, and was in foree 

only for his life: but the ſame poverty 
that made it then difficult for them to 
change their clothing, hinders them now 
from changing it again, 


The fillibeg, or lower garment, is ſtill 
very common, and the bonnet almoſt uni- 
1 verfal; 
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verſal ; but their attire is ſuch as produces, 
in a ſufficient degree, the effect intended 
by the law, of aboliſhing the diſſimilitude 
of appearance between the Highlanders 
and the other inhabitants of Britain ; and, 
if dreſs be ſuppoſed to have much influ- 


ence, facilitates their coalition with their 
fellow-ſubjes, 


What we have long uſed we naturally 
like, and therefore the Highlanders were 
unwilling to lay aſide their plaid, which 
yet to an unprejudiced ſpectator muſt appear 
an incommodious and cumberſome dreſs ; 
for henging looſe upon the body, it mult 
flutter in a quick motion, or require one 
of the hands to keep it cloſe. The Romans 
always laid aſide the gown when they had 
any thing to do, It was a dreſs ſo unſuit- 
able to war, that tlie ſame word which ſig- 
nified a gown ſignified peace. The chief 
uſe of a plaid ſeems to be this, that they 
could commodiouſly wrap themſelves in it, 


when 
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when they were obliged to ſleep without a 
better cover. 


In our paſſage ſrom Scotland to Sky,” we 
were wet for the firſt time with a ſhower. 
This was the beginning of the Highland 
winter, after which we were told that a 
ſucceſſion of three dry days was not to be 
expected for many months. The winter 
of the Hebrides conſiſts of little more than 
rain and wind. As they are ſurrounded 
by an ocean never frozen, the blaſt that 
come to them over the water are too much 
ſoftened to have the power of congelation. 
The ſalt loughs, or inlets of the ſea, which 
ſhoot very far into the iſland, never have 
any ice upon them, and the pools of freſn 
water will never bear the walker. The 
ſnow that ſometimes falls, is ſoo diſſolved 
by the air, or the rain. 


This is not the deſcription of a cruel cli- 
mate, yet the dark months are here a time 


of 
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of great diſtreſs; becauſe the ſummer can 
do little more than feed itſelf, and winter 


comes with its cold and its ſcarcity upon 
families very ſlenderly provided. 


CORIATACHAN IN SKV. 


The third or fourth day after our arrival 
at Armidel, brought us an invitation to the 
Iſle of Ragſay, which lies caſt of Sky, It 
is incredible how ſoon the account of any 
event is propagated in theſe narrow coun- 
tries by the love of talk, which much lei- 
ſure produces, and the relief given to the 
mind in the penury of inſular converſation 
by a new topick. The arrival of ſtrangers 
at a place ſo rarely viſited, excites ramour, 
and quickens curioſity. I know not whe- 
ther we touched at any corner, where Fame 
had not already prepared us a reception. 


To gain a commodious paſſage to Ragſay, 
it was neceſſary to paſs over a large part of 
Sky. 
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Sky, We were furniſhed therefore with 
horſes and a guide. In; the Iſlands there. 
are no roads, nor any marks by which a 
ſtranger may find his way. The horſeman 
has always at his fide a native of the place, 
who, by purſuing game, or tending cattle, 
or being often employed in meflages or 
conduct, has learned where the ridge of the 
hill has breadth ſufficient to allow a horſe 
and his rider a paſſage, and where the moſs 
or bog is hard enough to bear them. The 
bogs are avoided as toilſome at leaſt, if not 


unſafe, and therefore the journey is made 


generally from precipice to precipice; from. 
which if the eye ventures to look down, it 
ſees below a gloomy cavity, whence the. 
rw of water is ſometimes heard. 


But there ſeems to be in all this more 


alarm than danger. The Highlander walks 


carefully before, and the horſe, accuſtomed 
to the ground, follows him with little de- 
viation. Sometimes the hill. is too ſteep for 

the 
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the horſemen to keep his ſeat, and ſome- 
times the moſs is too tremulous to bear 
the double weight of horſe and man. The 
rider then diſmounts, and all ſhift as they 
can. 


Journies made in this manner are rather 
tedious than long. A very few miles re- 
quire ſeveral hours. From Armidel we 
came at night to Coriatacban, a houſe very 
Pleaſantly ſituated between two brooks, 
with one of the higheſt hills of the iſland 
behind it. It is the reſidence of Mr. Mac- 
kinnon, by whom we were treated with very 
liberal hoſpitality, among a more numerous 
and elegant company than it could have 
been ſuppoſed eaſy to collect. 


The hill behind the houſe we did not 
climb. The weather was rough, and the 
height and ſteepneſs diſcouraged us. We 
were told that there is a cairne upon it. A 


cairne is a heap of ſtones thrown upon the 
grave 
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grave of one eminent for dignity of birth, 
or ſplendour of atchievements. It is faid that 
by digging, an urn is always found under 
theſe cairnes : they muſt therefore have 
been thus piled by a people whoſe cuſtom 
was to burn the dead. To pile ſtones is, 
I believe, a northern cuſtom, and to burn 
the body was the Roman practice; nor do 


1 know when it was that theſe two acts of 


ſepulture were united. 


The weather was next day too violent 
for the continuation of our journey ; but 
we had no reaſon to complain of the inter- 


ruption. We faw in every place, what we 


chiefly deſired to know, the manners of the 


People. We had company, and, if we 


had choſen retirement, we might have had 
books. 


I never was in any houſe of the Iſlands, 
where I did not find books in more lan- 
guages than one, if I ſtaid long enough to 

| want 


* 
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want them, except one from which the fami- 


ly was removed. Literature is not neglect- 
ed by the higher rank of the Hebridians. 


It need not, I ſuppoſe, be mentioned, 
that in countries ſo little frequented as the 
Iſlands, there are no houſes where travel- 
lers are entertained for money. He that 
wanders about theſe wilds, either procures 
recommendations to. thoſe whoſe habita- 
tions lie near his way, or, when night and 
wearineſs come upon him, takes the chance 
of general hoſpitality: If he finds only a 
cottage, he can expect little more than 
ſnelter; for the cottagers have little more 
for themſelves: but if his good fortune 
brings him to the reſidence of a gentleman, 
he will be glad of a ſtorm to prolong his 
ſtay. There is, however, one inn by the 
ſea-ſide at Sconſor, in Sky, where the poſt- 
office is kept. 


At the tables where a ſtranger.is received, 
neither plenty nor delicacy is wanting. A 
tract 
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tract of land ſo thinly inhabited, muſt have 
much wild-fowl ; and I ſcarcely remember 
to have ſeen a dinner without them. The 
moorgame is every-where to be had.” That 
the ſea abounds with fiſh, needs not be 
told, for it ſupplies a great part of Europe. 
The Ifle of Sky has ſtags and rocbucks,., 25 
but no hares. They ſell very numerous 
droves of oxen yearly to England, and 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to want beef 
at home. Sheep and goats are in great 


numbers, and they have the common do- 
meſtick fowls, 


But as here is nothing to be bought, 
every family mult kill its own meat, and 
roaſt part of it ſomewhat ſooner than Api- 
cius would preſcribe. Every kind of fleſh 
is undoubtedly excelled by the variety and 
emulation of Engliſh markets; but that 
which is not beſt may be yet very free from 


bad, and he that ſhall complain of his fare 
Von . A” 


in 
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in the Hebrides, has improved his delicacy 


more than his manhood. 


Their fowls are not like thoſe plumped 
for ſale by the poulterers of London, bat 
they are as good as other places commonly 
afford, except that the geeſe, by feeding in 
the ſea, have univerſally a fiſhy rankneſs. 


| Theſe geeſe ſeem to be of a middle race, 
between the wild and domeſtic kinds: 
They are ſo tame as to own a home, and 


ſo uild as ſometimes to fly quite away. 


Their native bread is made of oats, or 


barley. Of oatmeal they fpread very thin 


cakes, coarſe and hard, to which unac- 
cuſtomed palares are not eaſily reconciled, 


the barley cakes are thicker and ſofter , 
began to eat them without unwillingneſs 


the blackneſs of their colour raiſes ſome 
diſlike, but the taſte is not diſagreeable. 
In 


- 
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In moſt houſes there is wheat flower, with 
which we were ſure to be treated, if we 
ſtaid long enough to have it kneaded and 
baked. As neither yeaſt nor leaven are 
uſed among them, their bread of every 
kind is unfermented. They make only 
cakes, and never mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides, ſor of the wo- 
men's diet can give no account, as ſoon as 
he appears in the morning, ſwallows a glaſs 
of whiſky; yet they are not a drunken 
race, at leaſt I never was preſent at much 
intemperance; but no man is ſo abſtemious 
as to [refuſe the morning dram, which 
they call a Kalk. 


The word whiſky ſignifies water, and 
is applied by way of eminence to ftrong 
water, or diſtilled liquor, The ſpirit drunk 
in the North is drawn from barley. I never 
taſted it, except once for experiment at the 
inn in nverary, when I thought it pre- 
3 G 2 ferable 
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ferable to any 'Englifb. malt brandy. It 
was ſtrong, but not pungent, and was free 
from the empyreumatick. taſte or | ſmell. 
What was the proceſs I had no opportu- 
nity of inquiring, [nor do I wiſh to im- 
prove the art of making poiſon pleaſant. 


| IT TTY M $0... 
Not long after the dram, may be ex- 


pected the breakfaſt; a meal in which the 
Scots, whether of the lowlands or moun- 


tains, muſt be confeſſed to excel us. The 
tea and coffee are accompanied net only 
with butter, but with honey, conſerves, 


and marmalades. If an epjeure could: re- 


move by a wiſh, in queſt of ſenſual grati- 
fications, wherever he had ſupped he would 
breakfaſt in Scotland, 
In the * ada . 5 * I 
ſound it not very eaſy to endure. They 


pollute the tea-table by plates piled with 


large ſlices of Cheſhire cheeſe, ' which 


mingles its leſs grateful odours with, the 


fragrance of the tea. 
W here 
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Where many queſtions are to be aſked, 
folns: will be omitted. I forgot to inquire 
how they were ſapplied with ſo much ex- 
otic luxury. Perhaps the French may 
bring them wine for wool, and the Dutch 
give them tea and coffee at the fiſhing ſea- 
ſon, in exchange for .freſh proviſion. 
Their trade is unconſtrained ; they pay 
no cuſtoms for there is no officer to de- 
mand them, whatever therefore is made 


dear only by impoſt, is obtained here at 
an ny rate. 


A Ahn 4n 1 the Weſtern Iſlands differ 
vid little from a dinner in England, ex- 
cept that in the place of tarts, there are 
always ſet different preparations of milk. 


This part of their diet will admit ſome 


improvement. Though they have milk, 


and eggs, and ſugar, few of them know 


how to compound them in a cuſtard. Their 


gardens afford them no great variety, but 
they have always ſome vegetables on the 


G 3 table, 
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table. Potatoes at leaſt are never wanting, 
which, though they have. not. known thefn 
long, are now one of the principal parts of 


their food. They are not of the mea. 
but the viſcous kind, | 


Their more elaborate cookery, or made 
diſhes, an Engliſhman at the firſt taſte is 
not likely to approve, but the culinary com- 
poſitions of every country are often ſuch 
as become grateful to other nations only 
by degrees; though I have read a French 
author, who, in the elation of his heart, 
ſays, that French cookery | pleaſes all fo- 
reigners, but foreign cookery never ſatisfies 
"i Frenchman. 


Their fuppers are, like hide dine, 
various and plentiful, The table is always 
covered with elegant linen! Their plates 
for common uſe are often of that kind of 
manufacture which is called cream co- 
tured, or queen's ware. They uſe filver 

E on 


- 
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on all occaſions where it is common in 


England, nor did | ever find the ſpoon of 
horn, but in one houſe, 


The knives are not often either very 
bright, or very ſharp. They are indeed 
juſtruments of which the Highlanders have 
not been long acquainted with the general 


uſe. They were not regularly laid on the 
table, before the prohibition of arms, and 


the change of dreſs. Thirty years ago 
the Highlander wore his knife as a com- 
panion to his dirk or dagger, and when 
the company. ſat down to meat, the men 
who had knives, cut the fleſh into ſmall 
pieces for the women, who with their 
fingers conveyed. it to their mouths. 


There was perhaps never any change 
of national manners ſo quick, ſo great, and 
ſo general, as that which has operated in 
the Highlands, by the laſt conqueſt, and | 
the | ſubſequent laws. We came thither 
G 4 too 
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too late to ſee what we expected, a people 
of peculiar appearance, and a ſyſtem of 
antiquated life, The clans retain little 
now of their original character, their fe- 
rocity of temper is ſoftened, their military 
ardour is extinguiſhed, their dignity of in- 
dependence is depreſſed, their contempt of 
government ſubdued, and their reverence 
for their chiefs abated. Of what they had 
before the late conqueſt of their country, 
there remain only their language and their 
poverty, Their language is attacked on 
every fide. Schools are erected, in which 
Engliſh only is taught, and there were 
lately ſome who thought it reaſonable to 
refuſe them a verſion of the holy ſcriptures, 
that they might have no monument of 
their mother- tongue. | 
J | 

That their poverty is gradually abated, 
cannot be mentioned among the unpleaſing 

conſequences of ſubjection. They are now 


acquainted with money, and the poſſibility 
of 


— 
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of gain will by degrees make them in- 
duſtrious. Such is the effect of the late 


regulations, that a longer journey than to 


the Highlands muſt be taken by him whoſe 
curiofity pants for yOu virtues and bar- 
barous * 


RAASAY. 


At the firſt intermiſſion of the ſtormy 
weather we were informed, that the boat 


which was to convey us to Raaſay, attend- 


ed us on the coaſt. We had from this 
time our intelligence facilitated, and our 
converfation enlarged, by the company of 
Mr. Macqueen, miniſter of a pariſh in Sky, 


whoſe knowledge and politeneſs give him 


a title equally to kindneſs and reſpect, and 
who, from this time, never forlook us till 


we were preparing to leave S9, and the 
adjacent places. 


The boat was under the direction of 
Mr. Malcolm Macleod, a gentleman of Ra— 
G 5 


Jay. 
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gſay. The water was calm, and the rowers 
were vigorous; fo that our paſſage was 
quick and pleaſant. When we came near 
the iſland, we ſaw the laird's houſe, a neat 
modern fabrick, and found Mr. Macleod, 
the proprietor of the Iſland, with many 
gentlemen, expeCting us on the beach. We 
had, as at all other places, ſome difficulty | 
in landing. The craggs were irregularly 
broken, and a falſe ſtep would have been 
very miſchievous. 


It ſoemed that the rocks might, with no 
great labour, have been hewn almoſt into 
a a regular flight of ſteps; and as there are 
no other landing places, I conſidered this 
rugged aſcent as the conſequence of a form 
of life inured to hardſhips, and therefore 
not ſtudious of nice accommodations. But 
I know not whether for many ages it was 
not conſidered as a part of military po- 
licy, to keep the country not eaſily acceſ- 
ſible. The rocks are natural fortifica- 


tions, 
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tions, and an enemy climbing with diffi- 
culty, was eaſily deſtroyed by thoſe who 
ſtood high above him: 


Our reception exceeded our expecta- 
tions, We found nothing but civility, 
elegance, and plenty. After the uſual re- 
freſhments, and the uſual converſation, the 
evening came upon us. The carpet was 


then rolled off the floor; the muſician _ 


was called, and the whole company was 
mvited to dance, nor did ever fairies trip 
with greater alacrity. The general air of 
feſtivity, which predominated in this place, 
ſo far remote from all thoſe regions which 
the mind has been uſed to contemplate as 
the manſions of pleaſure, ſtruck the ima- 
gination with a delightful ſurpriſe, ana- 


— 


logous to that which is felt at an unex- 


pected emerſion from darkneſs into ight. 


When it was time to ſup, the dance 
ceaſed, and ſix and thirty perſons fat down 
; to 
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to two tables in the ſame room. After 
ſupper the ladies ſung Erſe ſongs, to which 
1 liſtened as an Engliſb audience to an Ta- 
lian opera, delighted with the ſound of 
words which I did not underſtand. 


I inquired the ſubjects of the ſongs, and 
was told of one, that it was a love-ſong, 
and of another, that it wes a farewel com- 
poſed by one of the Iſlanders, that was go- 
ing, in this epidemical fury of emigration, 
to ſeek his fortune in America. What 
ſentiments would riſe, on ſuch an occaſion, 
in the heart of one who had not been 
taught to lament by precedent, I ſhould 
gladly have known; but the lady, by whom 
1 fat, thought herſelf not equal to the 
work of tranſlating, 


Mr. Macleod 1s the proprietor of the 
iſlands of Raaſay, Rona, and Fladda, and 
poſſeſſes an extenſive diſtrict in Sky. The 
eſtate has not, during four hundred years, 

* gained 
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gained or loſt a ſingle acre. . He acknow- 
ledges Macleod of Dunvegan as his chief, 
thouzh his anceſtors have formerly diſpu- 
ted the pre-eminence. 


One of the old Highland alliances has 
continued for two hundred years, and is 
ſtill ſubſiſting between Macleod of Raaſay 
ard Macdonald of Sky, in conſequence of 
which, the ſurvivor always inherits the 
arms of the deceaſed ; a natural memorial 
of military friendſhip. At the death of the 
late Sir James Mac lonald, his ſword was 
delivered to the preſent laird of Ragſay. 


The family of Raa/ay conſiſts of the laird, 
the lady, three ſons and ten daughters. For 
the ſons there is a tutor in the houſe, and 
the lady is ſaid to be very ſkilful and dili- 
gent in the education of her girls. More 
gentleneſs of manners, or a more pleaſing 
appearance of domeſtick ſociety, is not 
found 1 in the moſt pohſhed countries. 


 Rarfay © 


—— —— 
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Raaſay is the only inhabited iſland in 
Mr. Macleod's poſſeſſion. Rona. and Fladda 
afford only. paſture for cattle, of which one 
hundred and ſixty winter in Rona, under 
the ſuperintendence of a ſolitary herdſman.. 


The length of Ragſay is, by computa- 
tion, fifteen miles, and the breadth two. 
Theſe countries have never been meaſured, 


and the computation by miles is negligent 


and arbitrary. We obſerved in travelling, 
that the nominal and real diſtance of places 
had very little relation to each other. Ra- 
gſay probably contains near a hundred 
ſquare miles. It affords not much ground; 
notwithſtanding its extent, either for tillage, 
or paſture; for it is rough, rocky, and 
barren. The cattle often periſh by falling 
from the precipices. It is like the other 


iſlands, I think, generally naked of ſhade, 


but it is naked by neglect; for the lair 
has an orchard, and very large foreſt trees 
grow about his houſe. Like other hilly 

countries, 
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countries, it has many rivulets. One of 
the brooks turns a corn-mill, and at leaſt 
one produces trouts. , | 


In the ſtreams or freſh lakes of the If- 
lands, I have never heard of any other fifh 
than trouts and eels. The trouts, which I 
have ſeen, are not large; the colour of 
their fleſh is tinged as in England. Of 
their eels I can give no account, having 
never taſted them; for I believe they are 
not conſidered as wholeſome food. 


It 1s not very eafy to fix the principles 
upon which mankind have agreed to eat 
ſome animals, and reje& others; and as 
the principle is not evident, it is not uni- 
form. That which is ſelected as delicate 
in one country, is by its neighbours abhor- 
red as loathſome. The Neapolitans lately 
refuſed to eat potatoes in a famine. - An 
Engliſhman is not eaſily perſuaded to dine 
on ſnails with an Italian, on frogs with a 


_ Frenchman, 
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Frenchman, or on horſe-fleſh with a Tar- 
tar. The vulgar inhabitants of Sky, I 
know not whether -of 'the other iflands, 
have not only eels, but pork and bacon in 
abhorrence, and accordingly I never fay; a 


hog in the Hebrides, except one at Bur- 
1 


Raafay has wild fowl in abundance, but 
neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. Why it 
has them not, might be aſked, but that of 
ſuch queſtions there is no end. Why does 
any nation want what it might have? 
Why are not ſpices tranſplanted to Ame- 
rica? Why does tea continue to be brought 
from China ? Life improves but by flow 
degrees, and much in every place is yet to 
do. Attempts have been made to raiſe 
roebucks in Ragſay, but without effect. 
The young ones it is extremely difficult to 
rear, and the old can very ſeldom be taken 
alive. 


Hares 
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Hares and rabbits might be more eaſily 
obtained. That they have few or none of 
either in Sky, they impute to the ravage 
of due foxes, and have therefore ſet, for 
ſome years paſt, a price upon their heads, 
which, as the number was diminiſhed, has 
been gradually raiſed, from three ſhillings 
and ſixpence to a guinea, a ſum ſo great 
in this part of the world, that, in a ſhort 
time, Sky may be as free from' foxes, as 
England from wolves, The fund for 
theſe rewards is a tax of ſixpence in the 


pound, impoſed by the farmers on them- 


ſelves, and faid to be paid with great wil- 
lingneſs. | 


The beaſts of prey in the Iſlands are 
foxes, otters, and weaſels. The foxes are 
bigger than thoſe of Erg/and ; but the 
otters exceed ours in a far greater propor- 
tion. I ſaw one at Armidel, of a ſize 
much beyond that which I ſuppoſed them 
ever to attain; and Mr. Maclean, the heir 

; of 
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of Col, a man of middle ſtature, informed 
me that he once ſhot an otter, of which the 
tail reached the ground, when he held up 
the head to a level with his own. I ex- 
pected the otter to have a foot particularly 
formed for the art of ſwimming ; but upon 
examination, I did not find it differing 
much from that of a ſpaniel. As he preys 
in the ſea, he does little viſible miſchief, 
and 1s killed only for his fur. White otters 
are ſometimes ſeen. | 


In Raaſay they might have hares and 


rabbits, for they have no foxes. Some de- 


predations, ſuch as were never made be- 
fore, have cauſed a ſuſpicion; that a fox has 
been lately landed in the Iſland by ſpite or 
wantonneſs. This imaginary ſtranger has 
never yet been ſeen, and therefore, per- 
haps, the miſchief was done by ſome other 
animal. It is not likely that a creature ſo 
ungentle, whoſe head could have been ſold 
in Sky for a guinea, ſhould be kept alive 
only. 
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only to gratify the malice of ſending him 
to prey upon a neighbour : and the paſſage 
from Sky is wider than a fox would ven- 
ture to ſwim, unleſs he were chaſed by 
dogs into the ſea, and perhaps than his 
ſtrength would enable him to croſs. How 
beaſts of prey came into any iflands 1s not 
eaſy to gueſs. In cold countries they take 
advantage of hard winters, and travel over 
the ice: but this is a very ſcanty ſolution; 
for they are found where they have n no diſ- 
. coverable means of coming. 


# 


The corn of this iſland is but little. I 
faw the harveſt of a ſmall field. The wo- 
men reaped the corn, and the men bound 
up the ſheaves. The ſtrokes of the fickle 
were timed by the modulation of the har- 
veſt ſong, in which all their voices were 

united. They accompany in the Highlands 
every action, which can be done in equal 
time, with an appropriated ſtrain, which 
has, they fay, not much meaning; but 
#5ts 1 0 bed | its 
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its effects are regularity and cheerfulneſs. 
The ancient proceleuſmatick ſong, by 
which the rowers of gallies were animated, 
may be ſuppoſed to have been of this kind. 


There is now an var-ſoug uled by the He- 
bridians, 


The ground of Naaſay ſeems fitter for 
cattle than for corn, and of black cattle I 
ſuppoſe the number is very great, The 
Laird himſelf keeps a herd of four hundred, 
one hundred of which are annually fold, 
Of an extenſive domain, which he holds in 
his own hands, he. conſiders the ſale of 
cattle as repaying him the rent, and ſup- 
ports the plenty of a very liberal table with 
the remaining product, 


Rache is ſuppoſed to have been very long 
inhabited. On one ſide of it they ſnow ) 
caves, into which the rude nations of the 
firſt ages retreated from the weather. Theſe 


dreary vaults might have had other uſes. 
There 
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There i is ſtill a cavity near the houſe called 
the 0ar-Cave, in which the ſeamen, after 
one of theſe piratical expeditions, which in 
rougher times were very frequent, uſed, as 
tradition tells, to hide their oars. This 
hollow was near the ſea, that nothing ſo 
neceſſary” might be far to be fetched; and 
it was ſecret, that enemies, if they landed, 
could find nothing. Vet it is not very evi- 
dent of what uſe it was to hide their oars 
from thoſe, who, if they were maſters of 
the coaſt, could take away their boats. 


A proof much ſtronger of the diſtance at 
which the firſt poſſeſſors of this iſland lived 
from the preſent time, is afforded by the ſtone 
heads of arrows which are very frequently 
picked up. The people call them EHV 
belts, and believe that the fairies ſhoot then: 
at the cattle. They nearly reſemble thoſe 
which Mr. Banks has lately brought from 
the ſavage counti ies in the Pacifick Ocean, 
| and 
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and muſt liave been made by a nation to 
which the uſe of metals was unknown. 


The number of this little community has 
never been counted by its ruler, nor have 1 | 
obtained any poſitive account, conſiſtent 
with the reſult of political computation. 
Not many years ago, the late Laird led out 
one hundred men upon a military expedi- 
tion. The ſixth part of a people is ſup- 
poſed capable of bearing arms: Naaſay had 
therefore ſix hundred inhabitants. But 
becauſe it is not likely, that every man 
able to ſerve in the field would follow the 
ſummons, or that the chief would leave 
his lands totally defenceleſs, or take away 
all the hands qualified for labour, let it be 
ſappoſed, that half as many might be per- 
mitted to ſtay at home. The whole num- 
ber will then be nine hundred, or nine to 
a ſquare mile; a degree of populouſneſs 
greater than theſe tracts of deſolation can 

often 
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often ſhow. They are content with their | 
country, and faithful to their chiefs, and 
yet uninfected with the fever of migration. 


Near the houſe, at Raaſay, is a chapel 
unroofed and ruinous, which has long been 
uſed only as a place of burial, About the 
churches, in the iflands, are ſmall ſquares 
incloſed with ſtone, which belong to par- 
ticular families, as repoſitories for the 
dead. At Raaſay there is one, I think, for 
the proprietor, and one for ſome collateral 


houſe. 


It is told by Martin, that at the death of 
the Lady of the Iſland, it has been here the 
cuſtom to erect a croſs. This we found 
not to be true. The ſtones that ſtand a- 
bout the chapel at a ſmall diſtance, ſome 
of which perhaps have croſſes cut upon 
them, are believed to have been not ſune- 
ral monuments, but the ancient boundaries 
of the ſanctuary or conſecrated ground. 


Martin 


E ͤ tk res 
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Marlin was a man not illiterate : he was 
an inhabitant of Sky, and therefore was 
within reach of intelligence, and with no 


great difficulty might have viſited the 


places which he undertakes to deſcribe ; 
yet with all his opportunities, he has often 


ſuffered himſelf to be deceived. He lived 


1n the laſt century, when the chiefs of the 


clans had loft little of their original influ- 


_ ence. The mountains were yet unpene- 


trated, no inlet was opened to foreign no- 
velties, and the feudal inſtitutions operated 


upon life with their full force. He might 
therefore have diſplayed a ſeries of ſubor- 


dination and a form of government, which, 
in more luminous and improved regions, 
have been long forgotten, and have de- 
lighted his readers with many uncouth cuſ- 
toms that are now diſuſed, and wild opi- 
nions that prevail no longer. But he proba- 
bly had not knowledge of the world ſuffi- 
cient to quali fy him for judging what would 
deſerve or gain the attention of mankind. 

The 
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The mode of life which was familiar to 
himſelf, he did not ſuppoſe unknown 
to others, nor imagined that he could 
give pleaſure by telling that of which it 
was, in his little country, impaſlible to be 
ignorant. | 


What he has neglected cannot now be 
performed. In nations, where there is 
hardly the uſe of letters, what is once out 
of ſight is loſt for ever. They think but 
little, and At their few thoughts, none are 
waſted on the paſt, in which they are nei- 
ther intereſted by fear nor hope. Their 
only regiſters are, ſtated obſervances and 
practical repreſentations. For this reaſon 
an age of ignorance is an age of ceremony. 
Pageants, and proceſſions, and commemo- 
rations, gradually ſhrink away, as better 
methods come into uſe of recording events, 
and preſerving rights. 


It is not only in Raaſay that the chapel 
is unroofed and uſeleſs; through the few 
Vo I. I. II iſlands 
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iſlands which we viſited, we neither ifaw nor 
heard of any honſe of prayer, except in 
Sky, that was not in ruins. The malig- 
nant influence of Calviniſin has blaſted 
ceremony and decency together ; and if 
the remembrance of papal ſuperſtition is 
obliterated, the monuments of papal piety 
are likewiſe effaced. 


It has been, for many years, popular to 
talk of the lazy devotion of the Romiſh 


clergy ; over the ſleepy laaeſs of men 


that erected churches, we may indulge our 
ſuperiority with a new triumph, by com- 
paring it with the fervid activity of thoſe 
who ſuffer them to fall. 


Of the deſtruction of churches, the decay 


** religion muſt in time be the conſe- 
gience; for while the publick acts of the 
miniſtry are now performed in houſes, a very 
' ſmall number can be preſent; and as the 


greater part of the Iſlanders make no uſe 
of 
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of books, all muſt neceſſarily live in total 
ignorance who want the opportunity of 
vocal inſtruction. 


From theſe remains of antient ſanctity, 
which are every where to be found, it has 
been conjectured, that, for the laſt two cen- 
turies, the inhabitants of the Iſlands have 
decreaſed in number. This argument, 
which ſuppoſes that the churches have been 
ſuffered to fall, only becauſe they were no 


longer neceſſary, would have ſome force, 


if the houſes of worſhip ſtill remaining 
were ſufficient for the people. But ſince 
they have now no churches at all, theſe 
venerable fragments do not prove the peo- 
ple of former times to have been more nu- 
merous, but to have been more devout. If 
the inhabitants were doubled with their 
preſent principles, it appears not that any 
proviſion for publick worſhip would be 
made. Where the religion of a country 


enforces conſecrated buildings, the number 


H2 of 
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of thoſe buildings may be ſuppoſed to afford 


ſome mdication, however uncertain, of the 
populouſneſs of the place; but where by a 
change of manners a nation is contented 

to live without them, their decay implies 
no diminution of inhabitants. 


Some of theſe dilapidations are ſaid to 
be found in iſlands now uninhabited ; but 
I doubt whether we can thence infer that 
they were ever peopled. The religion of 
the middle age, is well known to have 
placed too much hope in lonely auſterities. 
Voluntary ſolitude was the great art of pro- 
pitiation, by which crimes were effaced, 
and conſcience was appeaſed; it is there- 
fore not unlikely, that oratories were often 
built in places where retirement was ſure 
to have no diſturbance. 


Raaſay has little that can detain a tra- 
veller, except the Laird and his family; 
but their power wants no auxiliaries. 
Such 


pay oy . , _ 
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Such a ſeat of hoſpitality, amidſt the winds 
and waters, fills the imagination with a de- 
lightful contrariety of images. Without is 
the rough ocean and the rocky land, the 
beating biliows and the howling ſtorm : 
within is plenty and elegance, beauty and 
gaiety, the ſong and the dance. In Raa/ay, 
if I could have found an Ulyſſes, I had fan- 
cied a Phaacia. | 


DUNVEGAN. 


At Ragſay, by good fortune, Macleod, fo 
the chief of the elan is called, was paying 
a viſit, and by him we were invited to his 
ſeat at Dunuegan. Raaſay has a ſtout boat, 
built in Norway, in which, with ſix oars, 
he conveyed. us back to Sky, We landed. 
at Port Re, fo called, becauſe James the 
Fifth of Scotland, who had curioſity to viſit 
the Iſlands, came into it. The port is madÞ 


by an inlet of the ſea, deep and narrow, 


H 3 | where 
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where a ſhip lay waiting to diſpeople Sky, 
by carrying the natives away to America. 


In coaſting Sky, we paſſed by the cavern 
in which it was the cuſtom, as Martin re 
lates, to catch birds in the night, by making 
a fire at the entrance. This practice is diſ- 
uſed; for the birds, as is known often to 
happen, have changed their haunts. 


Here we dined at a publick houſe, I be- 
| hieve the only inn of the iſland, and having 
mounted our horſes, travelled in the man- 
ner already deſcribed, till we came to Kingſ- 
borough, a place diſtinguiſhed by thatname, 
becauſe the King lodged here when he 
landed at Port Re. We were entertained 
with the uſual hoſpitality by Mr. Macdonald 
and his lady, Flora Macdonald, a name that 
will be mentioned in hiſtory, and if courage 
and fidelity be virtues, mentioned with 


| honour. She is a woman of middle ſtature, 
ſoſt 
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ſolt features, gentle manners, and elegant 
preſence. 11 | 


In he morning we fent our horſes round 
a promontory to meet us, and ſpared our- 
ſclves part of the day's fatigue, by croſling 
an arm of the ſea. We had at laſt ſome 
difliculty. in coming to Dunvegan ; for our 
ö way led over an extenſive moor, where 
every ſtep was to be taken with caution, 
and we were often obliged to alight, be- 


- cauſe the ground could not be truſted, In 
2 travelling this watery flat, perceived that 
* it had a viſible declivity, and might with- 
ſ- out much expence or difficulty be drained, 
ey But difficulty and expence are relative 
he terms, which have different meanings in 
ed | different places. | 

hat To Dunvegan we came, very willing to 


age be at reſt, and found our fatigue amply re- 
vith | compenſed by our reception. Lady Mac- 
ure, leod, who had lived many years in England, 

ſolt H 4 was 
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was newly come hither with her ſon and 
four daughters, who knew all the arts of 


ſouthern elegance, and all the modes of 
Engliſh economy, Here therefore we ſet- 


. tled, and did not ſpoil the preſent _ 


with thoughts of DOE 


Dunvegan is a rocky Peeekgentt thar 
Juts out into a bay, on the weſt fide of Sky. 
The houfe, which is the principal ſeat of 
Macleod, is partly old and partly modern ; 
jt is built upon the. rock, and looks upon 
the water. It forms two ſides of a ſmall 


ſquare: on the third ſide is the ſkeleton of 
a caftle of unknown antiquity, ſuppoſed to 


have been a Norwegran fortreſs, when the 
Danes were maſters of the Iflands, It is ſo 
nearly entire, that it might have cafily been 
made habitable, were there not an ominous 
tradition in the family, that the owner ſhall 
not long outlive the reparation, The 
grandfather of the preſent Laird, in defi- 
ance of prediction, began the work, but 

| deſiſted 
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deſiſted in a little time, and applied his 
money to worſe uſes. 


As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived, 
for many ages, in continual expectation of 
hoſtilities, the chief of every clan refided. 
in a fortreſs. This houſe was acceſſible 
only from the water, till the laſt poſſeſſor 
opened an entrance by ſtairs upon the land. 


They had formerly reaſon to be afraid, 
not only of declared wars and authorized 
invaders, or of roving pirates, which, in the 
northern ſeas, muſt have been very com- 
mon ; but of inroads and inſults from rival 
clans, who, in the plenitude of feudal inde- 
pendence, aſked no leave of their ſovereign 
to make war on one another. Sky has 
been ravaged by a feud between the two 
mighty powers of Macdonald and Macleod. 


Macdonald having married a Macleod, upon 


ſome diſcontent diſmiſſed her, perhaps be- | 
cauſe ſhe had brought him no children. 
H 5 Beſore 
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Before the reign of James the Fifth, a High- 


land Laird made a trial of his wife for a 


certain time, and if ſhe did not pleaſe him, 


he was then at liberty to ſend her away. 


This however muſt always have offended, 
and Macleod reſenting the injury, whatever 
were its circumſtances, declared, that the 
wedding had been folemnized without a 
bonfire, but that the ſeparation ſhould be 
better illuminated; and raiſing a little army, 
ſet fire to the territories of Macdonald, who 
returned the viſit, and prevailed. 


Another ſtory may ſhow the diſorderly 
ſtate of inſular neighbourhood. The in- 


' habitants of the Iſle of Egg, meeting a 


hoat manned by Macleods, tied the crew 
hand and foot, and ſet them a-drift. Mac- 
leod landed upon Egg, and demanded the 


offenders; but the inhabitants refuſing to 


ſurrender them, retreated to a cavern, into 


which they thought their enemies unlikely 


to follow them. Macleod choked them 
| With 
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with ſmoke, and left thein lying dead by 
families as they ſtood. Lt”, | 


Here the violence of the weather con- 
fined us for ſome time, not at all to our 
diſcontent or inconvenience. We: would 
indeed very willingly have viſited the 
Iſlands which might be ſeen from the 
houſe ſcattered in the ſea, and I was par- 
ticularly deſirous to have viewed 1/ay; but 
the ſtorms did not permit us to launch a 
boat, and we were condemned to liſten in 
idleneſs to the wind, except when we were 
better engaged by liſtening to the ladies. 


We had here more wind than waves, 


and ſuffered the ſeverity of a tempeſt, with- 


out enjoying its magnificence. The ſea 
being broken by the multitude of Iſlands, , 
does not roar with ſo much noiſe,- nor dent 
the ſtorm with ſuch foamy violence, as 1 
have remarked on the coaſt of Suſſex. : 
Fhough, while I was in | the Hebrides, the 


wind 
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wind was extremely turbulent, Fnever faw 
very high billows. as 


The country about Dunvegan is rough 
and barren. There are no trees, except in 
the orchard, which is a low ſheltered wh 
furrounded with a wall. ve. 


When this houſe was Intended to ſuſtaĩn 
a ſiege, a well was made in the court, by 
boring the rock downwards, till water was 
found, which though ſo near to the ſea, 
J have not heard mentioned as brackiſh, 
though it has ſome hardneſs, or other qua- 
hues, which make it leſs fit for uſe; and 
the family is now better ſupplied from a 
ſtream, which runs by the rock, from two 
pleaſing water-falls. 


Here we ſaw ſome traces of former 
manners, and heard ſome ſtanding tradi- 
tions. In the houſe is kept an ox's horn, 
1 ſo as to hold two quarts, 

| which 
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which the heir of Macleod was expected to 
ſwallow at one'draught, as a teſt of his man- 
hood, before he:was permitted to bear arms, 
or could claim a ſeat among the men. It is 
held that the return of the Laird to Dunve- 
gan, after any conſiderable abſence, produces 
_ a plentiful capture of herrings; and that, if 
any woman eroſſes the water to the oppoſite 
Ifland, the herrings will deſert the coaſt. 
Boetius tells the ſame of ſome other place. 
This tradition is not uniform. Some hold 
that no woman may paſs, and others that 
none: may paſs: but a Macleod. 


Among other gueſts, which the hoſpita- 
lity of Dun vegan brought to the table, a 
viſit was paid by the Laird and Lady of a 
ſmall iſland ſouth of Sky, of which. the pro- 
per name is Muack, which ſignifies ſwine. 
It is commonly called Muck, which the pro- 


prietor not liking, has endeavoured, without 
effect, to change to Monk. It is uſual to call 
gentlemen in Scotland by the name of their 

poſſeſſions, 


— ——ꝙ— mo — wy 
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poſſeſſions, as Raaſay, Bernera, Loch Buy, 


a practice neceſſary in countries inhabited 


by clans, where all that live in the ſame 


territory have one name, and muſt be 
therefore diſcriminated by ſome addition. 
This gentleman, whoſe name, I think, is 
Maclean, fhould be regularly called Muck; 
but the appellation, which he thinks too 
coarſe for his Iſland, he would like ſtill leſs 


for himſelf, and he is therefore addrefled 
by the title of, Ie of Muck. 


This little Iſland, however it be named, 
is of conſiderable value. It is two Eng- 


1;/b miles long, and three quarters of a mile 


broad, and conſequently contains only xine 
hundred and fixty Engliſb acres. It is 
chiefly arable, Half of this little domi- 
nion the Laird retains in his own- hand, 


and on the other half, live one hundred 


and fixty perſons, who pay their rent by 
exported corn. What rent they pay, we 
were not told, and could not decently in- 


quire. 
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quire. The proportion of the people to 
the land is ſuch, as the moſt fertile coun- 
tries do not commonly maintain. 


The Laird having all his people under 
his immediate view, ſeems to be very atten- 
tive to their happineſs. The devaſtation of 
the fmall-pox, when it viſits places where it 
comes ſeldom, is well known. He has dif: * 
armed it of its terrors at Muack, by in- 


oculating eighty of his people. The ex- 
| Pence was two ſhillings and ſixpence a 


head. Many trades they cannot have 
among them, but upon occaſion, he fetches 
a ſmith from the Iſle of Egg, and has a 
tailor from the main land, fix times a year. 
This Iſland well deſerved to be ſeen, but 
the Laird's abſence left us no opportunity. 


Every inhabited Iſland has ins append- 
ant and ſubordinate iſlers. Muck, however 
ſmall, has yet others ſmaller about it, one 


of which has only ground ſufficient to af- 


ford paſture for three wethers. 


At 
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At Dumvegan | had taſted lotus, and 


was in danger of forgetting that I was 


ever to depart, till Mr. Boſwell ſagely re- 
proached me with my fluggiſhneſs and ſoft- 
neſs. I had no very forcible defence to 


make; and we agreed to purſue our jour- 


ney. Macleod accompanied us to Ulinyb, 


where we were entertained by the ſheriff of 


the Iſland. 


ULINISH. 


Mr. Macqucen travelled with us, and di- 
rected our attention to all that was worthy 


of obſervation. With him we went to ſee 


an ancient building, called a dun or bo- 
rough. It was a circular incloſure, about 
forty-two feet in diameter, walled round 


with looſe ſtones, perhaps to the height of 


nine feet. The walls are very thick, di- 
miniſhing a littie towards the top, and 
though in theſe countries, ſtone 1s not 
brought far, muſt have been raiſed with 
much labour, Within the great circle were 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral: ſmaller rounds of wall, which form- 
ed diſtinct apartments, Its date and its 
uſe are unknown. Some ſuppoſe. it the 
original ſeat of the chiefs of the Macleods, 
Mr, Ae ought: it a Daniſh fort, 


The entrance is covered with flat tes. 
and is narrow, becauſe it was neceſſary 
that the ſtones: which lie over it, ſhould 
reach from one wall to the other; yet, 


ſtrait as the paſſage is, they ſeem heavier 


than could have been placed where they 
now lie, hy the naked ſtrength of as many 

men as might ſtand about them. They 
were probably raiſed by putting long pieces 
of wood under them, to which the action 
of a long line of lifters might be applied. 
Savages, in all countries, have patience. 


proportionate to their unſkilfulneſs, and 


are content to attain their end by very te- 
dious methods, 


If it was ever roofed, it might once have 
been a dwelling, but as there is no provi- 
ſion 
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fion for water, it could not have been a 


fortreſs. In Sky, as in every other place; 


there is an ambition of exalting whatever 
has ſurvived memory, to ſome important 
uſe, and referring it to very remote ages. 
i am inclined to ſuſpe&, that in lawleſs 
times, when the inhabitants of every moun- 
tain ſtole the cattle of their neighbour; 
theſe incloſures were uſed io ſecure the 


herds und flocks in the night, When they 


were driven within the wall, they might 
be eaſily watched, and defended as long as 
could be needful ; for the robbers durſt not 
wait till-the injured clan ſhould find — 
in the morning. | 


The interior incloſures; if the whole 
building were once a houle, were the eham- 
ders of the chief inhabitants. If it was a 
place of ſecurity for | cattle, they were pro- 
bably the ſhelters of the keepers. 


From the Dun we were conducted to 
another place of ſecurity, a cave carried a 
great 


1 


to 
J a 
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great way under ground, which had been 
diſcovered by digging after a fox. Theſe 


caves, of which many have been found, 


and many probably remain concealed, are 


formed, I believe, commonly by taking ad- 


vantage of a hollow, where banks or rocks 
riſe on either ſide. If no ſuch place can be 


found, the ground muſt be cut away. The 


walls are made by piling ſtones againſt the 


earth, on either fide. It is then roofed by 


larger ſtones laid acroſs the cavern, which 
therefore cannot be wide. Over the roof, 


turfs were placed, and graſs was ſuffered 


to grow ; and the mouth was concealed by 
buſhes, or ſome other cover. 


Theſe caves were repreſented to us as 


the cabins of the firſt rude inhabitants, of 
which, however, I am by no means per-. 
| ſuaded, This was ſo low, that no man 


could ſtand upright in it, By their con- 


ſtruction they are all ſo narrow, that two 


can never paſs along them together, and 
being 


OE Mon ¶— ͤ— 
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being ſubterraneous, they muſt be always 
damp; They are not the work of an age 
much ruder than the preſent ; for they are 
formed with as much art as the conſtruc- 
tion of a common hut requires. I imagine 
them to have been places only of occaſional 
uſe, in which the Iſlander, upon a ſudden 
alarm, hid his utenſils, or his cloaths, and 
perhaps ſometimes his wife and children. 


This cave we entered, but could not pro- 
ceed the whole length, and went away 
without knowing how far it was carried. 
For this omiſſion we ſhall be blamed, as we 
perhaps have blamed other travellers; bur 
the day was rainy, and the ground was 


damp. We had with us neither ſpades 


nor pickaxes, and if love of eaſe ſurmount- 


ed our deſire of knowledge, the offence has 


not the invidiouſneſs of ſingularity, 


Edifices, either ſtanding or ruined, are 
the chief records of an illiterate nation. In 


ſome 
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ſome part of this journey, at no great 
diſtance from our way, ſtood a ſhattered 
fortreſs, of which the learned miniſter, to 
whoſe communication we are much in- 
debted, gave us an account. 


Thoſe, ſaid he, are the walls of a place 
of refuge, built in the time of James the 
Sixth, by Hugh Macdonald, who was next 
heir to the dignity and fortune of his chief. 
Hugh, being fo near his wiſh, was impa- 
tient of delay; and had art and influence 
ſufficient to engage ſeveral gentlemen in a 
plot againſt the Laird's life. Something 
muſt be ſtipulated on both ſides; for they 
would not dip their hands in blood merely 
for Hugh's advancement. The compact 
was formally written, ſigned by the con- 


ſpirators, and placed in the hands of one 
| Macleod. 


It happened that Macleod had fold ſome 
cattle to a drover, who, not having ready 


money, 
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money, gave him a bond for payment. 
The debt was diſcharged, and the bond re- 


demanded; which Macleod, who could not 


read, intending to put into his hands, gave 
him the conſpiracy. The drover, when he 
had read the paper, delivered it privately to 
Macdonald; who, being thus informed of 


his danger, called his friends together, and 


provided for his ſafety. He made a pub- 
lick feaſt, and inviting Hugh Macdonald 


and his confederates, placed each of them 


at the table between two men of known 
fidelity. The compact of conſpiracy was 
then ſhewn, and every man confronted 
with his own name. Macdonald acted 
with great moderazion, He upbraided 
Hugh, both with diſloyalty and ingrati- 


tude; but told the reſt, that he conſider- 


ed them as men deluded and miſinformed. 
Hugh was ſworn to fidelity, aud dif- 
miſſed with his companions; but he was 
not generous enough to be reclaimed by 
lenity ; and finding no longer any counte- 


nance 


ce 
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nance among the gentlemen, endeavoured 


to execute the ſame deſign by meaner 
hands. In this practice he was detected, 
taken to Macdonald's caſtle, and impriſoned 
in the dungeon. When he was hungry, 
they let down a plentiful meal of ſalted 
meat; and when, after his repaſt, he called 
for drink, conveyed to him a covered cup, 
which, when he lifted the lid, he found 


empty. From that time they viſited him 


no more, but left him to periſh in ſolitude 
and darkneſs. 


We were then told of a cavern by the 


ſea-ſide, remarkable ſor the powerful re- 
verberation of ſounds. After dinner we 
took a boat, to explore this curious cavity. 


The boatmen, who ſeemed to be of a rank 
above that of common drudges, inquired | 


who the ſtrangers were, and being told we 


came one from Scotland, and the other 85 
from England, aſked if the Engliſhman 
N. recount a long genealogy. What 


anſwer 
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anſwer was given them, the converſation 
being in Er/e, I was not much "EE to 
examine. 


They expected no good event of the 


voyage; for one of them declared that he 


heard the cry of an Engliſb ghoſt. This 
omen I was not told till after our return, 
and therefore cannot claim the dignity of 
deſpiſing it. 


The ſea was ſmooth. We never left the 
ſhore, and came without any diſaſter to 
the cavern, which we found rugged and 
misſhapen, about one hundred and eighty 
feet long, thirty wide in the broadeſt part, 
and in the loftieſt, as we gueſſed, about 
thirty high. It was now dry, but at high 
water the ſea rites in it near ſix feet. 
Here I ſaw what I had never ſeen. before, 
limpets and muſſels in their natural ſtate. 
But, as a new eſGenony to the veracity of 

common 
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common fame, here was no echo to be 
heard. | | 


We then walked through a natural arch 
in the rock, which might have pleaſed us 


by its novelty, + had the ſtones, which in- 


cumbered our feet, given us leiſure to con- 
ſider it. We were ſhown the gummy ſeed 
of the kelp, that faſtens itſelf to a ſtone, 
from which it grows into a ſtrong ſtalk. 


In our return, we found a little boy 
upon the point of a rock, catching with his 


angle, a ſupper for the family. We rowed 


up to him, and borrowed his rod, with 
which Mr. Baſwell caught a cuddy. 


The cuddy is a fiſh of which I know 
not the philoſophical name. It is not much 
bigger than a gudgeon, but is of great uſe 
in theſe Iſlands, as it affords the lower 
people both food, and oil for their lamps. 
Cuddies are ſo abundant, at ſome times of 
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the year, that they are caught like white- 


bait in the Thames, only by dipping a 
baſket and drawing it back, 


If it were always practicable to fiſh, 
theſe Iſlands could never be in much dan- 
ger from famine; but unhappily, in the 


winter, when other proviſion fails, the ſeas 


are commonly too rough for nets, or boats. 


TALISKER IN SKV. 


From Ulinifh, our next ſtage was to Ta- 


lifker, the houſe of colonel Macleod, an 
officer in the Dutch ſervice, who, in this 


time of univerſal peace, has for ſeveral years 


been permitted to be abſent from his regi- 
ment. Having been bred to phy ſick, he 


is conſequently a ſcholar, and his lady, by 


accompanying him in his different places 
of reſidence, is become ſkilful in ſeveral 
languages. TJaliſter is the place beyond all 
that I have ſeen, from which the gay and the 
| jovial 
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jovial ſeem utterly excluded; and where the 
hermit might expect to grow old in medi- 
tation, without poſſibility of diſturbance or 
interruption. It is ſituated very near the 
ſea, but upon a coaft where no veſſel lands 
but when it is driven by a tempeſt on 
the rocks. Towards the land are lofty 
hills ſtreaming with water- falls. The, 
garden 1s ſheltered by firs or pines, which 
grow there ſo proſperouſly, that ſome, 


. which the preſent inhabitant planted, are 


very mg and thick. 


At this duct 0 we very dot met Mr. | 
Donald Mackan, a young gentleman, the 


eldeſt ſon of the Laird of Col, heir to a 


very great ex:ent of land, and ſo deſirous 
of improving his inheritance, that he ſpent 
a conſiderable time among the farmers of 


Herifordſbire, and Hampſhire, to learn 


their practice. He worked with his own 
hands at the principal operations of agri- 
culture, that he might not deceive himſelf: 

l 2 by 
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by a falſe opinion of ſkill, which, if he 
ſhould find it deficient at home, he had no 
means of completing. If the world Has 
agreed to praiſe the travels and manual 
labours of the Czar of Muſcouy, let C 
have his ſhare of the like applauſe, in the 
| proportion of his dominions 9 the n, 
of Ralia 

This young gentleman was 1 
the mountains of Sky, and when he was 
weary with following his game, repaired 
for lodging to Taliſter. At night he 
miſſed one of his dogs, and when he went 
to ſeek him in the morning, found two 
eagles feeding on his Carcaſs. 


Col, for he muſt be named by his poſ- 
ſeſſions, hearing that our intention was to 
v; fit Jona, offered to conduct us to his 
chief, Sir Alan Maclean, who lived in the 
iſte of Inch Kenneth, and would readily 
find us a convenient paſſage, From this 
: TT time 
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time was formed an acquaintance, which 


being begun by kindneſs, was accidentally 
continued by conſtraint 5 we derived much 
pleaſure: from it, and 1 hog have wow 
* do dean _ i; a: 

The . pI ac . one con- 
tinued ſtorm, and we were to ſnatch ſome 
happy intermiſſion to be conveyed to Mull, 
the third Iſland of the Hebrides; hy ing 
about a degree ſouth: of Sky,' hence we 
might eaſily find our way to Inch Kenneth, 
where Sir Allan n e and — 
ward to 0 


A -4 $437 1 


For win on . ps ith 3 ions 


3 we could take was Armidel, 
which Sir Alexanuler Mac dnalu had no 


left to a eee OR thero woe | 
_ or ſteward, -: | | 


3 2 har 218, erty *+ 5% I& 


a our Way to Armidet was > Kind 
rd we had already been, and to which 


therefore we were very willing to return. 


13 We 
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We ſtaid however fo long at Taliſter, that 
a great part of our journey was performed 
in the gloom of the evening. In travelling 
even thus almoſt without light thro* naked 
ſolitude, when there is a guide whoſe con- 
duct may be truſted, a mind not naturally 
too much diſpoſed to fear, may preſerve 
ſome degree of cheerfulneſs; but what 
muſt be the ſolicitude of him who ſhould 
be wandering, amorg the craggs and hot- 
n en . a e _ 


its 31 


The 6Qions of the Gothick W 
not ſo remote from credibility as they are 
now thought. In the full prevalence of 
the fendal inſtitution, when violence deſo- 
lated the world, and every baron lived ink 
fortreſs, foreſts and caſtles were regularly 
ſucceeded by each other, and the adventurer 
might very ſuddenly paſs from the gloom 
of woods, or the ruggedneſs of moors, 
to ſeats of plenty, gaiety, and magnifi- 
cence. * 1s (MS in os * 
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tale, if giants, dragons, and enchant- 
ment be excepted, would be felt by him, 
who, wandering in the mountains with- 
out a guide, or upon the fea without a pi- 
lot, ſhould be carried amidſt his terror and 
uncertainty, to the hoſpitality and elegance 
of Raaſay or Dunvegan. 


To Coriatachan at laſt we came, and 
found ourſelves welcomed as before. Here 
we ſtaid two days, and made ſuch in- 
quiries as curioſity ſuggeſted. The houſe 
was filled with company, among whom 
Mr. Macpherſon and his ſiſter diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their politeneſs and 
accompliſhments, By Lim we were invited 
to Oftie, a houſe not far ſrom Armidel, 
where we might eaſily hear of a boat, 
when the weather would ſuffer us to leave 


the Iſland. | - 
OS TFG. TN: SA.. 


At Oftig, of which Mr. Macpherſon is 
miniſter, we were entertained for ſome days, 
„ 14 chen. 
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then removed to Armidel, where we finiſhed 
our obſervations on the ifland of Shy, 


As this Ifland lies in the fifty-ſeventh 
degree, the air eannot be ſuppoſed to have 
much warmth. The long continuance of 
the ſun above the horizon, does indeed 
ſometimes produce great heat in northern 
latitudes ; but this can only happen in ſhel- 
tered places, where the atmoſphere is to a 
certain degree ſtagnant, and the ſame maſs 
of air continues to receive for many hours 
the rays of the ſun, and the vapours of the 
earth, Sky lies open on the weſt and north 
to a vaſt extent of ocean, and is cooled 


in the ſummer by perpetual ventilation, 


but by the ſame blaſts is kept warm in 
winter. Their weather is not pleaſing. 
Half the year is deluged with rain. From 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox, a dry 
day is hardly known, except when the 


ſhowers are ſuſpended by a tempeſt. Under 


ſuch ſkies can be expected no great exu- 
berance 
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berance of vegetation. Their winter over- 

takes their ſummer, and their karvelt lies 

upon the ground drenched with rain. The 
autumn ſtruggles hard to produce ſome of 

our early fruits. I igathered goofeberries 

in September; but ba ety werd _ and 5 

the huſk'was . 101 2162906 Hit 


, 
44. 10 , 91 


age viletnog toc: ai Seng bas 
| Their winter is en fic as puts a 
full ſtop to the growth of plants, or reduces 
the eattle to live wholſy' on the ſunpluſage 
of the ſummer. In the year feventy-one 
they had a ſevere ſcaſon, remembered by 
| the name of the Black Spring, from which 
| the iſland has not yet recoveted. The 
fnow lay long upon the ground, a ealamity 


: hardly known before. Part of their cattle 

died for want, part were unſeaſonably ſold 

K to buy ſuſtenance for the o, rs; and, 
What I have nut read or heard of! befone, 

1 the kine that ſurvived were fa, emactated 4 

and ure, that wk did not require 

& | -bazidgiH 51 10 le al: nar! doi 19088) 
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roebucks: penſhed.: 


which bears nothing but ſhort brown heath, 


ſoil cannot de ſuppoſed to want depth, 
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the male at the uſual time. N . #6 


WES be 135 4x57 1% 7 


? The foil, as in other 3 has its. 
diverſities. In ſome parts there is only a 
thin layer of earth ſpread upon a rock, 


and perhaps is not generally capable of any 
better product. There are many bogs or 
moſſes of greater or leſs extent, where the 


though it is too wet for the plow. But we. 
did not obſerve in theſe any aquatick plants. 


2 


: The vallies and the mountains arc alike 


darkened with heath. Some graſs, how- 


ever, grows here and there, and ſome hap- 
pier an of earth are n of * U 


mer ee. is Og $1 per- 


hase rather! ſeolde: thaw maſkilful.! (Their | | 


4 
£ 


chief manure is ſea-weed, which, when.they 
lay it to rot upon the field, gives them a 


better crop than thoſe. of the Highlands. 
They 
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They heap ſea. ſhells upon the dunghill, 


which in time moulder into a fertiliſing 
ſubſtance. When they find a vein of earth 
where they cannot. uſe it, they dig it up, 
and add it to the mould of a mere com- 
modious place. | 


Their corn grounds often lie in ſuch in- 
tricacies among the craggs, that there is no- 
room for the action of a team and plow. 
The ſail is then turned up by manual la- 
bour, with an inſtrument called a crooked 
ſpade, of a form and weight which to me 
appeared very. incommodious, and would: 
perhaps be ſoon improved in a country. 
where workmen could be eaſily. found and 
eaſily paid. It has a narrew blade of iron 
fixed to a long and heavy piece of Wood, 
which muſt have,. about a foot and a half. 
above the iron, a knee or flexure with the 
angle downwards. When the farmer en- 
counters a ſtone which is the great impedi- 
ment of his operations, he drives the blade- 

| | under” 
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under it, and bringing the knee or angle to 
the ground, has in the long handle a very 
forcible lever. 


| Accord to the different mode of til- 
lage, farms are diſtinguiſhed into hong land 
and ſhort land. Long land is that which 
affords room for a plow, and ſhort land 1 13 
turned up MI the ſpade. | 


The grain which they commit to the fur- 
rows thus tediouſly formed, is either oats 
or barley. They do not ſow barley with- 
out very copious manure, and then they 
expect from it ten for one, an inereaſe 
equal to that of better countries; but the 
culture is ſo operofe that they content 
themſelves commonly with oats; and who 
can relate without compaſſion, that after 
all their diligence they are to expect only a 
triple increaſe? It is in vain to hope for 
plenty, when a third part of the harveſt 
muſt be reſerved for feed. 

When 
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When their grain is arrived at the ftate 
which they muſt confider as ripeneſs, they 
do not cut, but pull the barley : to the 
oats they apply the fickle. Wheel car- 
riages they have none, but make a frame 
of timber, which is drawn by one horſe 
with the two points behind preffing on the 
ground. On this they ſometimes drag 
home their ſheaves, but often convey them 
home in a kind of open panier, or frame 
of ſticks upon the horſe's back. 


Of that which is obtained with ſo much 
difficulty, nothing ſurely ought to be waſted; 
yet their method of clearing their oats from 


the huſk is by parching them in the ſtraw. 


Thus with the genuine improvidence of 
favages, they deſtroy that fodder for want 
of which their cattle may periſh. From 
this practice they have two petty conveni- 


encies. They dry the grain ſo that it is N 


eaſily reduced to meal, and they eſcape the 
theft of the threſher. The taſte contracted 


from 
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from the fire by the oats, as by every other 
ſcorched fubſtance, uſe muſt long ago have 
made grateful. The oats that are not 
parched mult be dried in a kiln. 


The barns of Sky I never ſaw. That 
which Macleod of Raaſay had erected near 
his houſe was ſo contrived, becauſe the har- 
veſt is ſeldom brought home dry, as by 
perpetual perflation to prevent the mow 
from heating. 


Of their gardens I can judge only from 
their tables. I did not obſerve that the 
common greens were wanting, and ſuppoſe, 
that by chooſing an advantageous expoſiti- 
on, they can raiſe all the more hardy eſcu- 
lent plants. Of vegetable fragrance or 
beauty they are not yet ſtudious. Few 
vos are made to Flora in the Hebrides. 


They gather a little hay, but the graſs is 
mown late; and is ſo often almoſt. dry and 
again 
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again very wet, before it is houſed; that it 
becomes a collection of withered. ſtalks, 

without taſte or fragrance ; it-muſt be 
eaten by cattle that haye nothing elſe, but 
by moſt Engliſh may would be thrown. 


away... "> ” 4 N | ; L ” | 


? 18 FR Iflands 4 have not heard that any 
ſabterraneous treaſures have been diſco- 
vered, though where there are mountains, 
there are commonly minerals. One of the 
rocks in Col has a black vein, imagined to 
conſiſt of the ore of lead; but it was never 
yet opened or eſſayed. In Sky a black maſs 
was accidentally picked up, - and brought 
into the houſe of the owner of the land, 

who found himſelf ſtrongly inclined to 
think it a coal, but unkappily-it did not 
burn in the chimney. Common ores would 


be here of no great value ; for what requires 70 


to be ſeparated. by fire, muſt, if it were 
found, be carried away in its mineral ſtate, 
here being no- fewel for the ſmelting-houſe 
or forge. Perhaps by diligent ſearch in 
this 
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this world of ſtone, fome valuable ſpecies 
of marble miglit be diſcovered. But nei- | 
ther philoſophical curioſity, nor commercial 
induſtry, have yet fixed their abode here, 
where the importunity of immediate want 
ſupplied but for the day, and craving on 
the morrow, has left little room for excur- 
ſive knowledge or the pleaſing fancics' of 
diſtant a 


They haye lately found a manufacture 
conſiderably lucrative. Their rocks abound 
with kelp, a ſea- plant, of which the afhes 
are melted into glaſs.” They burn kelp | in 
great quantities, and then ſend it away 
in ſhips, which come regularly to purchafe 
them. This new ſource of riches has raiſed 
the rents of many maritime f farms; but the 
tenants pay, like all other tenantz, the ad- 
ditional rent with great unwillingneſs ; be. 
cauſe they conſider the profits of the kelp 
as the mere product of perfonal labour, 


to which the landlord contributes nothing. 
. * Bowe 
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However, as any man may be ald to give, 


what he gives the power of gaining, he 
has certainly as much, right to profit from 


the price of kelp as of any thing elſe found 
or raiſed Ar his n 


This new trade has excited a Kong and 
eager litigation between Macdonald and 
Macleod, for a ledge of rocks, which, till 
the value of kelp was known, neither of 
them defired the reputation of poſſeſſing. 


The cattle of Shy are not ſo ſmall as is 


commonly believed. Since they have ſent 
their beeves in great numbers to ſouthern 


marts, they have probably taken more care 
of their breed. At ſtated times the annual 
growth of cattle is driven to a fair, by a 
general drover, and with the money, which 


he returns to the farmer, the rents are paid, 


| The price regularly expected, is from 
I twoto three pounds a head: there was once 


One 


* 
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one ſold for five pounds. They go from 
the Iſlands very lean, and are not offered 
to the butcher, till they have been lon, 1g 
fatted i in Engliſh paſtures. 


Of their black cattle, ſome are without 
horns, called by the Scots humble cows, 
as we call a bee an humble bee, that wants 
a ſting. Whether this difference be ſpeci- 
fick, or accidental, though we inquired 
with great diligence, we could not be in- 
formed, We are not very ſure that the 
hull is ever without horns, though we have 
been told, that ſuch bulls there are. What 
is produced by putting a horned and un- 
horned male and female together, no man 
has ever tried, that thought the reſult wor- 
thy of obſervation. 


Their backs are, like their cows, of a 
moderate ſize. I had no difficulty to mount 
myſelf . commodiouſly by the favour of 
the gentlemen. I heard of very little 
. cows 


ant 


ttle 
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cows in Barra, and very little horſes. in 


| Rum, where perhaps no care is taken t 
prevent that diminution of ſize, which mu 


always happen, where the greater and the 
leſs copulate promiſcuoufly, and the young 
animal is reſtrained from growth by. * 


aury of ſuſtenance. 
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"The goat is che general inhabitant of the 
earth, complying with every difference of 
climate, and of ſoil, The goats of the He- 
brides are like others: nor did I hear any 
thing of their eh to be PIR, re- 


marked. 


yy 


In the penury of theſe malignant regions, 
nothing is left that can be converted to 
food. The goats and the ſheep are milked 
like the cows. A ſingle meal of a goat is 


a quart, and of a ſheep a pint. 
leaſt was the account, which I could extract 
from thoſe of whom 1 am not ſure that they 


ever had i inqui red, 


' 
111 


Such at * | 


The 
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The milk of goats is much thinner than 
that of cows, and chat of ſheep i is much 
thicker. Sheep's milk is never eaten be- 
fore it is boiled: as it 4s thick, it muſt be 
very liberal of curd, and the people of St, 
Ki da form it into ball cheeſes.” er 


The ſtags of the mountains are leſs than 
| thoſe of our parks, or foreſts, perhaps not 
bigger than our fallow deer. Their fleſh 
has no rapknefs, nor is ipferiour't in flavour 
to our common veniſon. The roebuck | 
neither ſaw nor taſted. Tlieſe are not 


countries for a regular chaſe. The deer 
are not driven with horns and hounds. A. 


fportſman, with his gun in his hand, watches 
the animal, and when he has Younger * 
traces him by the" blood.” I bool 


f 
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They have a race of brinded edc 
larger and ſtronger than thoſe with which 
we courſe hares, and thoſe are. the, « only 
_ uſed by them for the chaſe. 


Man 
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Man is B the uſe ot re urs made ſo 
much an overmatch for other animals, that 
in all countries, where they are in uſe, the 
wild part of the creation ſenſibly dimi- 
: niſhes. There will probably not be long. 
1 either ſtags or rotbucks'in the Iſlands.” All 

the beaſts of 'chaſe would have been loſt 

long ago in countries well inhabited, had 
rt they not been preſerved by laws for mn 
may; of the . 


There are 3 Shy 1 rats nor mice, 
but the weaſel is ſo frequent, that he is 
heard in houſes rattling behind cheſts or 
beds, as rats in England. They probably 
owe to his predominance that they have no 
| other vermin ; for fince the great rat took 

2 poſſeſſion of this part of the world, ſcarce, 
| a ſhip can touch at any port, but ſome of 
his race are left behind. They have with- + 
in theſe few, years began to infeſt the iſle 
15 of Col, where being left by ſome trading 
only Vveſllel, 
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The milk of goats is much thinner than 
that of cows, and that of ſheep i is much 
thicker. Sheep's milk is never eaten be- 


fore i it is boiled: as it 18 thick, it muſt be 


very liberal of curd; and the people of St. 
Kuda form it into malt cheeſes, wi bent 


The ſtags of the mountains are teſs tan 
thoſe of our parks, or foreſts, perhaps not 
bigger than our fallow deer. | Their fleſh 
has no rapknefs, nor is ipferiour in flavour 
to our common veniſon. Thie roebuck 1 


neither ſaw nor taſted. Tlieſe are not 
countries for a regular chaſe. The deer 


are not driven with horns and hounds. A 
ſportſman, with his gun in his hand, watches 
the animal, and when he bas $ wounded , 
traces him m by the blood. T bo 
NA 4 AVO9 9113 i 
They have a race of blinded gebe 
larger and ſtronger than thoſe with which 
we courſe hares, and thoſe are the, o only 
_ uſed by W for the chale. 


Man 
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Man is by the uſe of See Urne made fo 
much an overmatch for other animals, that 
in all countries, where they are 1n uſe, the 
wild part of the creation ſenſibly dimi- 
niſhes. There will probably not be long, 
. either ſtags or roebucks in the Iſlands.” All 

the beaſts of chaſe would have been loſt 

long ago in countries well inhabited, had 
rt they not been preſerved by on for the 
It pleaſure of the rich. 9 


>” 


h 
ja There are in Shy TE rats nor mice, 
I but the weaſel is fo frequent, that he is 
ot heard in houſes rattling behind cheſts or 
. beds, as rats in England. They probably 
1 owe to his predominance that they have no 
nes 
| other vermin ; for ſince the great rat took 
mw poſſeſſion of this part of the world, ſcarce 
lsa ſhip can touch at any port, but ſome ok 
5 a his race are left behind. They have with- + 
nds, in theſe few, years began to infeſt the iſle 


hich of Cal, where being left by ſome trading 
veſſel, 
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veſſel, they have increaſed for want, of 
wealth] to oppoſe them. 


l The e of Sy, ot of the other 
Iſlands, which I have ſeen, are commonly 
of the middle ſtature, , with fewer among 
them very tall or very ſhort; than are ſeen 
in England, or perhaps, as their numbers 
are ſmall, the chances of any deviation 
from the common meaſure are neceſſarily 
few. The talleſt men that I ſaw are among 
thoſe of higher rank. In regions of bar- 
renneſs and ſcarcity, the human race is 
hindered in its growth by the ſame cauſes 
as other — 


The ladies have as much beauty here as 
in other places, but bloom and ſoftneſs are 
not to be expected among the lower claſſes, 
whoſe faces are expoſed to the rudeneſs of 
the climate, and whoſe features are ſome- 
times contracted by want, and ſometimes 
hardened by the blaſts. Supreme beauty 


is 


6'ñ5ß,̃„ » 
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th 
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is ſeldom found in cottages or work-ſhops, | 


even where no real hardſhips are ſuffered. 
To expand the human face to its full per- 


fection, it ſeems neceſſary that the mind 
ſhould co-operate by placidneſs of content, 
or conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority. 


Their ſtrength is proportionate to their 


ſize, but they are accuſtomed to run upon 
rough ground, and therefore can with 
great agility ſkip over the bog, or clam- 
ber the mountain. For a campaign in the 
waſtes of America, ſoldiers better qualified 
could not have been found. Having little 
work to do, they are not willing, nor per- 


haps able to endure a long continuance of 


manual labour, and are therefore conſider- 
ed as habitually idle. 


Having never been ſupplied with theſe \. 
accommodations, which life extenſively di- 
verſified with trades affords, they ſupply } 
their wants by very inſufficient ſhifts, 

and 


* - ety” 
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and endure many inconveniencies, which 
a little attention would eaſily relieve. I 
have ſeen a horſe carrying home the harveſt 
on a crate. Under his tail was a ſtick for 
a crupper, held at the two ends by twiſts 
of ſtraw. Hemp will grow in their iſlands, 
and therefore ropes may be had. If they 
wanted hemp, they might make better 
cordage of ruſhes, or perhaps of nettles, 
than of ſtraw. | 


Their method of life neither ſecures 
them perpetual health, nor expoſes them to 
any particular diſeaſes. There are phy ſi- 
cians in the Iſlands, who, I believe, all 
practiſe chirurgery, and all compound their 
own medicines. 


